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comfortably hot, direct to the affected 
area, it will help to alleviate the pain, re- 
duce swelling and congestion and ericour- 
age a return of the parts to normal. 


Sample to coaches, trainers and 
athletic directors 
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By 
e 
d A. W. THOMPSON 
. West Chester Teachers College, Pennsylvania 
[- 
James E. Rogers has been secretary since 1930 and was 
A. W. THOMPSON re-elected at the Chicago meeting last June for a four-year 
| President period. The present officers and Executive Committee are 
ee tinea aii otitis as follows: 
set, tad program of national organizations in the ‘elds of health, | A+ W. Thompson, President, West Chester State Teach- 
~~ physical education, and recreation. ers College 
~0, ' Dr. Edna Bailey, Vice-President, University of Cali- 
: HE Department of School Health and Physical Edu- Pa 
‘ork [a is one of the oldest of the twenty-three de- J. E. Rogers, Secretary-Treasurer, National Physical 
— partments of the National Education Association, Education Service 
———' | among the best known of which are the Department of 
Superintendence, the Department of Secondary Educa- Executive Committee 
— >) | tion, and the Department of Elementary School Princi- Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Department of Education, New 
pals. It had its beginning as the Department of Child Jersey 
ie Study in 1894. In 1911 the name was changed to De- Miss Ethel Perrin, American Child Health Association 
‘ partment of Child Hygiene. In July, 1924, the Depart- Dr. F. W. Maroney, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
ment was merged with the Department of Physical and versity 
ait Health Education under its present name through the Dr. William G. Burdick, State Department of Educa- 
leadership and efforts of Dr. William G. Burdick of tion, Maryland. 
Maryland, Miss Ethel Perrin of New York, Dr. C. H. The Department has been responsible for three out- 
Keene of Buffalo, and James E. Rogers of New York. standing physical education activity programs in connec- 
a Of these leaders Dr. Burdick and Miss Perrin have served tion with the general summer meeting of the National 
S faithfully and continuously on the Executive Committee Education Association, namely at Atlanta, Columbus, and 
‘ and Mr. Rogers has done yeoman service as Secretary. Los Angeles. At Boston, Atlantic City, and Cleveland it 
ed In general the purpose of the Department has been cooperated with the Department of Superintendence in 
fourfold. It has sought to represent this particular phase presenting broad and varied programs before the mid- 
of educational experiences in the National Education As- winter group of superintendents and principals. 
sociation, to prepare the programs for the annual summer In 1927 the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
meetings, to promote curriculum development and the Education was made a committee of the Department of 
professional growth of teachers, and to contact and co- School Health and Physical Education and thus enabled 
operate with other agencies and organizations interested the Department to cooperate in the fine work which Dr. 
in the field of child welfare and development. Its meet- Thomas D. Wood and his co-workers of the American 
ings have been held with the general summer meeting of Medical Health Association, American Child Health As- 
the Education Association, not with the meeting of the sociation, and similar organizations have done on that 
Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. which is famous committee. With the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
always held in the winter. Company the Department conducted the two-year na- 
The presidents of the Department since the reorganiza- tional study “The Relationship Between the Number of 
tion have been as follows: Children in the Classroom and the Health of Those Chil- 
f Melville Stewart ..... 1924, 1925, 1926 dren.” Recently it has published a valuable contribution 
-” J. E. Reger ......... 1927, 1928, 1929 to an ever-present problem in its pamphlet Athletics for 
i eee 1930, 1931 Girls—a Digest of Principles and Policies for Administra- 
—__— A. W. Thompson ..... 1932, 1933 tors and Teachers in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
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J. E. Rogers, Secretary-Treasurer Dr. 
National Physical Education Service 


Miss Ethel Perrin was the editor of this study, over two 
thousand copies of which have already been distributed. 
The Department is also sponsoring the publication of a 
report which is now in preparation by New York Uni- 
versity and Mr. Harry E. Brown on “A Progressive List 
of Physical Education Activities.” 

Of special value to the whole field of physical and 
health education and particularly to teacher education in 
that field is the national study which is now being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Department with N. P. 
Neilson of the State Department of Education in Cali- 
fornia as Chairman. This is a “Report on Health and 
Physical Education in Teacher-Training Institutions.” 
The great number of educational institutions throughout 
the country which have come to offer courses in physical 
and health education and the great variation in the facil- 
ities and instructor personnel of these institutions offering 
such work are the basic reasons underlying this study. 
It will meet a need similar to that experienced by the 
American Medical Association two decades ago when it 
entered upon a study and evaluation of institutions pre- 
paring students of medicine. Cooperating with the De- 
partment in this study are the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, the College Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation, the Society of State Directors, the Directors of 
Physical Education in Cities, and Women Directors of 
Physical Education. A comprehensive plan of study has 
been evolved and is being followed on a nation-wide basis. 

The program of the annual meeting held at Chicago 
July 3 and 5, 1933, is indicative of the scope of the prob- 
lems presented for consideration and discussion. It was 
as follows: 

Mrs. Blanche F. Preble, Public Schools, Chicago, and Member 
of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, National 
Education Association and Department of Superintendence—‘Re- 


port of Findings and Recommendations of the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education.” 


Edna Bailey, Vice-President 
University of California 


‘temporary European Health Education Programs and Their Le. 


March, 1934 





Dr. A. G. Ireland, Member of Executiy 
Committee; State Department of Educ. 
tion, New Jersey 


Floyd A. Rowe, Director, Bureau of Physical Welfare, Public 
Schools, Cleveland—“Growth Comparison of Athletes and Nop. 
Athletes.” 

Edna Bailey, Associate Professor of Education, University oj 
California, Berkeley, California—‘Pertinent Problems Facing h. 
stitutions Preparing Teachers of Physical and Health Education.” 

Report of Girls’ Athletic Committee—Ethel Perrin, America 
Child Health Association, New York City, Chairman. 

John L. Griffith, Commissioner Western Conference —*Trends 
in the Administration of Intercollegiate Athletics.” 

Maud W. Brown, Lawrence, Kansas—“The Contribution of 
Child Health Demonstrations to the Health Education Program’ 

Dr. John Sundwall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor—‘Cor 


sons for American Schools.” : 

Report of Graded Program of Physical Education Activities— 
Jay B. Nash, New York University, Chairman. 

Report of National Study of Institutions Preparing Teaches 
of Physical and Health Education—N. P. Neilson, California Stat: 
Department of Education, Chairman. 

Business Meeting. 


The 1934 meeting will be held in Washington, D. (, 
on July 3 and 5. A program on present-day problems is 
being arranged which will be of interest to administrator, 
doctors, and nurses as well as to the physical educatin 
group. Detailed announcement will be made in the Ma 
issue of this JoURNAL. 

Problems facing this Department of the National Edt 
cation Association are quite similar to those which co- 
front other similar organizations and fall into two majo 
divisions, financial and professional. The work of th 
Department is necessarily carried on with a limited but 
get provided by the National Education Association 10 
meet the cost of correspondence necessary in the arrange 
ments for the annual meeting. The parent body has als) 
provided to the best of its ability funds to carry on th 
work of the Joint Committee on Health Problems and ti 
aid in financing the national studies mentioned. Mone) 
for speakers or travel of committee members is not aval 
able. 
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Dr. F. W. Maroney, Member of Executive 
Committee; Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; 


If the Department is to concern itself actively through- 
out the year with problems other than those involved in 
the organizing of its summer program it may duplicate in 
some respects the work of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association. If it confines itself to its summer program 
it will make a smaller contribution to education than might 
otherwise be possible. Professionally, of course, the physi- 
cal educators of the country are more familiar with and 
more interested in the American Physical Education As- 
sociation than the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education. To superintendents and principals 
and others of the National Education Association the 
Department represents physical and health education in 
the national education scheme. Jointly, the American 
Physical Education Association and its various districts, 
such as the Southern, Eastern, Mid-West, Central, and 
Northwest, with the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education, may well consider the problem of 
presenting a true and vivid picture of physical and health 
education at the winter meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence and before such other departments as 
Secondary Principals, Classroom Teachers, Home Eco- 
nomics, and others. It would undeniably be to the ad- 
vantage of physical education to have administrators and 
teachers view and hear in their annual meetings as fine 
programs and pictures of present-day physical and health 
education as it has been our privilege to witness at Louis- 
ville, Philadelphia, and Detroit in recent years. 

The extent to which the Department should interest 
itself in curriculum or teacher-education research is an- 
other problem worthy of consideration. How far may it 
go in this direction without unnecessary duplication of 
the activities of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion and its research specialists? In what way can it help 
to bring valuable research studies as published in the 
Research Quarterly to the view of administrators, prin- 
cipals, and classroom teachers? 
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Miss Ethel Perrin, Member of Executive 
Committee; American Child Health Asso- 
ciation 


on 





Dr. William G. Burdick, Member of Exec- 
utive Committee; State Department of 
Education, Maryland 


These problems are suggested as being worthy of con- 
sideration and are in line with the desire of the Depart- 
ment to make its best possible contribution to the schools 
and to the boys and girls of our country. Basically we 
need to continue the representation of our profession in 
the organization of national education. We need also to 
continue our self-improvement through the activities of 
our district and national physical education associations. 
How each can be done and how each can aid and enforce 
the other in best presenting a true story of our work to 
general education is a problem worthy of the best think- 
ing of both physical education and general education. 

American life today is more of a cooperative enterprise 
in both purpose and procedure than ever before. Con- 
tacting our educational system we have many organiza- 
tions actively interested in the physical welfare and abil- 
ities of school children—the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Medical Association, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education, the American 
Child Health Association, the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, the Department of Superintendence, and other 
similar groups. Each has its own goals, programs, and 
procedures. Is it possible for the Department of Physical 
and Health Education and the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association to be of greater service in presenting to 
general educators the values inherent in these programs 
and the help available from their personnel? Together 
these many organizations can provide a valuable series of 
experiences for each school child in the school day, in the 
home, and in the community which will guide into the 
best channels his physical, mental, and social develop- 
ment. Physical Education will be making a valuable con- 
tribution to Education as it aids all agencies to effec- 
tively correlate and to render more valuable their activ- 
ities in our schools. 








Mental Hygiene for Teachers 


By 


ARTHUR WEST 
Teacher, Sequin Public Schoo!, Cincinnati, Ohio 


successes and failures, of desires fulfilled and sup- 

pressed, and I am inclined to think that that is 
exactly what the Creator intended it to be.* Human 
beings have been likened to pots or cauldrons boiling with 
desires, passions, lusts, ideas, and emotions, and it is 
the steam from all these cauldrons that makes the 
wheels of progress turn. It is only when the individual pot 
boils over that there is danger, and that is where mental 
hygiene comes in. 

Too many people labor under the false impression 
that the good life is one in which peace and harmony 
prevail without interruption. But perfect freedom from 
conflict comes only with the grave. The central motif of 
all human behavior is struggle or doing, and struggle 
involves conflict. That teacher who has not had his or 
her share of human conflicts cannot speak from “within 
the veil,’’ where the word is one with that it tells of, and 
after all, that is the only real teaching. 

It may seem that I overemphasize this element of 
struggle, but there 7s no other way in which a human 
being can become acquainted with the soul that inhabits 
his body. That soul of yours must function in an emer- 
gency if you would know it. It is beyond the possibilities 
to sit down amid life’s placid days, and by introspection 
to learn one’s soul. One may think and study and arrive 
at a conclusion that in this emergency one would do thus 
and so, or that in that emergency, one would do other- 
wise. But this is all conjecture. One must experience 
the struggle, and in this lies the hope of the new educa- 
tion, which learns by doing. Mental health, therefore, 
does not prevent conflict, but it does enable us to go 
through the struggle without devastating results. 


IFE is a grand mixture of stresses and strains, of 


Y OBJECT shall be to present some mental hygiene 

problems of teachers, in brief, and then touch on 
the significance of knowledge of individual children by 
teachers. For teachers are the strugglers supreme. And 
oddly enough, a good portion of the public seems to 
think that teachers are comparatively free of the very 
problems that beset them. To be sure, teachers are sup- 
posedly intelligent, but the greater the intelligence, the 
greater the capacity for worry and defeat. You never 
hear of a moron going insane or suffering a nervous 
breakdown. And because teachers are intelligent, they 
are supposed to be free from those nasty things called 
suppressed desires; but you know as well as I do that 
such is not the case. Moreover, the drain on the nervous 


* Address given before the Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club, Janu- 
ary 13, 1934. 


system of the average teacher is great. She has high 
standards from which she must not falter, Standards 
made purposely high sometimes by those whose ow, 
standards are low. All parents expect teachers to gy¢. 
ceed with their children, when they themselves may be 
utter failures. Also, and this is the part that hurts, a 
parent can say what he or she likes, but the teacher 
poor thing, must suppress her desire. ; 

Then there is the matter of home life. The majority 
of teachers are unmarried. For them the caresses of life 
exist in fantasy alone, and sublimation is their alterna. 
tive. Many teachers live in boarding houses, or in apart- 
ments by themselves, and this in turn tends to develop 
a habit of carrying one’s classroom problems into the 
home where they may be a source of worry far into the 
night. On the other hand, a local thesis gives as one of 
its conclusions, that married women teachers carry their 
family troubles into the classroom, so you can take your 
choice as to which is the lesser evil. 

This is the dark side of the picture, and teachers are 
not alone in the possession of a dark side. Without dark- 
ness, light would suffer for want of contrast. Think of 
the glorious opportunities that teachers have in the 
making of a new order. Not for us do our families grow 
up and leave us, for ours are permanently young. Ou 
influence, while it may seem small, is nevertheless in- 
finite in scope. As for love, the greatest of all loves is 
that which transcends all sex, and good teachers are 
rich in this respect. And if our educational principles are 
of the right type, we should have the ability to find pleas- 
ure in intellectual pursuits and in the creative arts, the 
best possible type of sublimation, for it is possible to 
utilize some of the energy and emotion which might be 
used up in crude physiological sex activity, in other activi- 
ties that will yield emotional satisfaction, and produce 
socially desirable achievements. 

The leisure time of teachers deserves more considera- 
tion. College teachers might devote a little more time to 
this matter of leisure and a little less time to methods 
After all, your propositions run in one ear and out the 
other. As Emerson so nicely puts it: “There is no teach- 
ing until the pupil is brought into the same state or prin- 
ciple in which you are; a transfusion takes place; he is 
you, and you are he; then is a teaching; and by no un 
friendly chance or bad company can he ever quite lose 
the benefit.” The mind needs tuning and rest, just as the 
body does, and I will wager that the teacher who attends 
a class in folk dancing or swimming after school hours, 
will be a better teacher on the morrow than one who has 
spent the time in deep study. Not that I would belittle 
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the need for study, but rather that study should come at 
a time when the mind is more receptive. 

Then there is the matter of drama and literature, of 
which teachers are good patrons, but much of the modern 
fare is anything but worthy. The theater, for example, 
should provide relaxation and entertainment, but instead 
it intoxicates the emotions. Many authors have a very 
casual regard for the most intimate things of life. They 
gem to think that no dramatic material abides in the 
self-respecting members of society who conform to con- 
yentional ethics, but instead find their inspiration in the 
irresponsible. It is up to the individual teacher to dis- 
tinguish between recreation and debauchery, and to sup- 
press morbid curiosity, if such a curiosity exists. 


UT that of which I like best to speak, is that concern- 
ing individual children. For more than a decade I 
have been laboring with so-called problem children, and 
the more I see and work with these youthful variants, 
the more impressed I am with the stupidity of adults. 
[have a few personal opinions concerning juvenile rebel- 
lion, and I shall state them briefly: 

In the first place, I decry the overemphasis placed 
upon sex and its attendant conflicts, as per Freud, and in 
the second place, I would belittle the inferiority complex 
and its attendant evils. Sex is not the most important 
thing in life, but as I mentioned before, certain adults 
find it profitable to popularize it. And Adler in his at- 
tempt to get away from Freud’s overemphasis of sex, 
has simply picked out another very common problem, 
namely the feeling of inferiority, and has given that as 
the universal explanation of all trouble and dissatisfac- 
tion with life. If these two causes were the basis of all 
our troubles, we could soon make every man, woman, 
and child in this nation mentally robust, by the simple 
procedure of sanctioning companionate marriage, and 
adopting as our national anthem, the popular melody 
“Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf.” But life’s problems 
are not so limited as that, and while I recognize the 
importance of both Freud’s and Adler’s work, I would 
rather see the average teacher take a positive or healthy 
attitude toward mental hygiene than a pathological one. 

Childhood is the golden age for mental hygiene, and 
to the parents belongs the major responsibility for keep- 
ing it on a gold standard. Someone has said that we per- 
mit parents to spoil children for five years, then the 
schools spend the next twelve years in trying to correct 
parental mistakes. There is much truth in this statement, 
but there is little that teachers can do about these early 
years, except as they may influence the home by means 
of older brothers and sisters, or educating the present 
generation for a higher type of parenthood. But the 
average teacher is interested in her problems here and 
now, and it is of them that I would speak. 


NE of the commonest causes of juvenile rebellion 
is‘that the ordinary mental pabulum is unfitted to 
many children, and, in spite of all the harping on the 
subject of individual differences, we still cling to the idea 
that something is wrong with a twelve-year-old child who 


cannot work a long division problem with ease. And be- 
cause most teachers are conscientious, they feel that 
they must do something about it, and the pupil may re- 
act in two ways. Either he resents the extra attention 
of the teacher who singles him out so conspicuously, or, 
if he is unusually well fed, he may enjoy the extra atten- 
tion and permit the teacher to wear herself out. In such 
a case, the pupil is wiser than the teacher. The trouble 
with most of us is that we recognize the fact of individu- 
al differences in the race, but have never quite brought 
it down to the individual. I like Earl Barnes’ way of 
expressing it when he says that: “He (meaning the 
individual) may look like an Apollo and have a general 
intelligence representing a growth of thirty years, but at 
the same time he may have a four-year-old development 
in music, and be only at the twelve-year level in social 
reaction. The best of us is a strange medley of genius, 
distinction, normal reaches, imbecility, and idiocy,” and 
believe me, I have my idiotic moments. 

Failure is no sin. It is the habit of failure we must 
guard against. To get the proper inherent values out of 
an act, the chance of success and failure must be bal- 
anced. Failure becomes a good thing if it whets one for 
the challenge. Success is a good thing part of the time, 
as it gives confidence. This balance between success and 
failure develops a personality which can see both sides. 
I wonder how many will agree with me when I say that 
our modern schools have overemphasized success. 

Another remark has to do with the teacher approach 
to problem pupils of long standing. Today there are many 
agencies concerned with child welfare, each pursuing its 
special type of endeavor, and each gathering data on in- 
dividual cases as fast as typists can record it. The result 
is that many of our problem children are traveling from 
teacher to teacher with case histories that look like spe- 
cial editions of Snappy Stories magazine. I doubt whether 
a pupil is getting a square deal when his case history is 
presented to the teacher on or before his arrival. It may 
be well for the principal to know the complete history 
of the case, but I doubt the advisability of letting the 
teacher know too much in the beginning. It is too easy 
to become biased. Many times have I received pupils 
who turned out to be perfectly enjoyable persons, only 
to find upon reading the case history somewhat later 
that said pupil was supposed to be most irregular in his 
conduct. I believe in giving every child a chance to show 
his true colors when placed in a new environment. Many 
children persist in bad conduct because they think it is 
expected of them. After all, you weaken yourself to just 
the extent that you depend upon outside aid in solving 
your problems. 

Then there is the problem of discipline. Hours could 
be spent on this topic alone. Suffice‘it to say that each 
child is a law unto himself. One child responds quite well 
to moral suasion while another child responds equally 
well to corporal punishment. With increased frowning on 
the use of corporal punishment, many teachers are hard 
put for methods of disciplining, and I verily believe that 
there are times when sarcasm and heated words can be 

(Continued on Page 64) 








A Review of Recent Strength-Testing 


Literature 


ERHAPS no evidence of the significance of strength 
p tests is more telling than even a brief and sketchy 

review of the literature concerning measurement 
in physical education since 1925. Practicaily every re- 
searcher who attempts to measure bodily powers, even 
though his object is to determine native motor ability, 
includes some strength tests in his battery. It is also 
apparent from the evidence that the more closely do 
batteries approach Sargent’s strength test procedures, the 
more valid and generally useful are the results. 

Perhaps the zero hour of strength tests occurred when 
the writer first proposed to a group of school adminis- 
trators in George D. Strayer’s seminar, in December 
1923, that “general athletic ability was positively and 
highly correlated with physical capacity test scores,” 
and that “these tests be resurrected and used to measure 
and equalize the abilities of opposing athletic teams.” 
The shouts of amusement and ridicule which greeted 
this proposal could be heard away down the hall. Taken 
unawares by an unfamiliar idea, these students sought 
to challenge its validity by citing the exceptions which 
came easily to mind. “Eddie” Collins, “Rabbit” Mar- 
anville, “Little Bill” Johnston, and Nurmi were obvi- 
ously not big powerful men, but were superb athletes. 
Later, and on scores of occasions since, experimenters 
in every part of the nation have discovered that strength 
is a prime requisite of athletic ability, but in 1923 only 


Professors Strayer, Engelhardt, Gates, and McCall had 
faith. 


The following comments are on tests developed since 
1924. 

1. In 1925 the Strength Index and Physical Fitness 
Index were formulated. It should be recorded that the 
writer was then more interested in the Strength Index 
than in the Physical Fitness Index. He was at that time 
engrossed in the problem of equalizing opposing athletic 
teams. But Professor Strayer advised concentration on 
the P.F.I. as more significant; and events have proved 
his vision to have been clear. Already the P.F.I., as a 
general measure of capacity for physical activity, has 
become the prime basis for classifying hundreds of 
thousands of pupils in physical education, and promises 
to earn an important place not only in physical educa- 
tion, but also in industry and even in the physician’s 
physical examination. 

However, it was not until 1927 that these indices were 
actually used (in Buffalo and Rochester) as administra- 
tive measures to classify pupils and equalize athletic 

*F, R. Rogers, Physical Capacity Tests in the Administration of 


Physical Education, Chapter VI. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Bureau of Publications, 1925. 


By 
FREDERICK RAND ROGERS, Ph.D. 


Dean of Student Health and Physical Education, 
Boston University 


abilities of opposing teams. Meanwhile Brace had de. 
veloped his “Scale of Motor Ability Tests.” Although 
this scale purports to measure native motor ability, it 
leans heavily on what are primarily strength tests. |p 
fact, Elizabeth Wellman,® in an unpublished master’s 
thesis (1933, an abstract of which will appear shortly) 
discovered that when strength is “partialed out,” the cor. 
relation between skill of women students and the Brace 
Test is slightly negative. That is, the significant factors 
in the Brace Test are precisely those which measure 
strength, or at least which are more effectively measured 
by the P.F.I. tests. These are particularly Numbers 3, 
5, 9, 16, 17, 20, as illustrated in Brace’s dissertation, 
Others in this scale contribute nothing to the validity 
of the battery, according to Miss Wellman’s findings. 

2. In 1926, John T. Bovard and Frederick W. Cozens 
in Oregon reviewed the literature of physical education 
tests. Their comments on the reintroduction of strength 
tests in at least fifteen different places in their published 
review * reveal the depth of their insight into the inher- 
ent qualities and values of Dudley Allen Sargent’s con- 
tributions to scientific procedures in physical education. 
Their statements are all the more significant because, 
at the time of writing, the P.F.I. was nowhere in actual 
use. They prophetically conclude a brief review of 
strength tests as follows: (page 80) 

“The strength tests, practically discarded for the last ten years, 
have been recently revived. . . . This would seem to pave the 
way for the conclusion that we should discard no material or 
device which offers possibilities for measuring in physical edu- 
cation. Many people in physical education feel that the mass of 
detailed anthropometric measurements once almost universally 
taken on college men may well be consigned to the scrap heap. 
.. . To assume this attitude, we feel, is a mistake. . . . Who 
knows what may be discovered?” (The italics are mine.) 

3. In 1927, James S. Bliss,®> after involved experi- 
mental investigation, concluded that “strength is the 
basic element to be considered in the adaptation of big- 
muscle activities.” 

4. In 1927, McCloy published a study of Chinese 
students in which he recognized the relation between 

21D. K. Brace, Measuring Motor Ability. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1927. 

’ Elizabeth B. Wellman, The Value of Tests of Speed, Agility, Bal- 
ance, Strength, and Motor Ability in Predicting Practical Success in 
Terms of Honor Credits in a School of Physical Education. Master's 


Thesis, on file in the Boston University School of Education Library, 
1933. 

4J. F. Bovard and F. W. Cozens, Tests and Measurements in Phys- 
ical Education, 1861-1925, Pp. 7, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 66, 67, 72, 
73, 78, 80, 81. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon Press, 1927. 

5]. S. Bliss, “A Study of Progression Based On Age, Sex, and 
Individual Differences in Strength and Skill,” American Physical Edu- 
cation Review (January and February, 1927), 11-21, 85-99. 
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jung capacity, physical activity, and health. He ob- 
served that “the vital capacities of the women of Oberlin 
mun above those of Chinese women,” and correctly con- 
dudes: “This, possibly, about represents the difference in 
the activity of the two groups. Chinese college women 
largely represent a group that has grown up with little 
exercise.” 

5. In 1929, Cozens’ again recognized the importance 
of strength in athletic ability by including the “dips” on 
the parallel bars as one of a battery of seven tests for 
college men. Four others of his tests involve measures of 
strength as possibly their most significant features. These 
are baseball throw for distance (not accuracy, note), 
football punt for distance, standing broad jump for dis- 
tance, and the quarter-mile run—probably the most 
searching test of combined muscular strength and en- 
durance which is known. The chief element in endur- 
ance is (or is highly correlated with) superabundant 
muscular strength. It is regrettable that Cozens could 
not have given his college men the complete strength 
test to determine whether any of the elements of his 
battery might be discarded for simpler, cheaper, more 
rapid and more objective physical capacity tests first 
popularized by Sargent. 

6. Between 1925 and 1928, several tests of physical 
efficiency were devised for women, which included lung 
capacity, grip strength, back and leg strength. Most 
noteworthy of these were tests by Wayman,*® Collins and 
Howe,® and Garfield.’° 

7. In 1929, Franzen published Monograph No. Il 
of the American Child Health Association’s School 
Health Research Monographs. This study revealed that 
physicians are, more often than not, in disagreement con- 
cerning the nutritional status of individual children. 
Franzen undertook to devise a more valid measure than 
the Dunfermline Scale, or physicians’ subjective judg- 
ments. Choosing static anthropometric tests, he discov- 
ered that arm- and calf-muscle girths were the most valid 
of all. In his “Summary of Chapter I,” Franzen reports: 


“3. The items of an analytic rating scale in greatest agreement 
with total judgment of selected physicians are those dealing with 
amount and quality of muscle... .” 


It is, onca more, unfortunate that the American Child 
Health Association investigators neglected to include at 
least grip strength in their experiments. For the chances 
are overwhelming that dynamic strength tests will 
eventually prove to be more valid measures of nutritional 
status than any, and, possibly, any combination of girth, 
subcutaneous tissue, or other static measures. 

8. Since 1928, McCloy has made a number of signi- 





°C. H. McCloy, “Vital Capacity of Chinese Students,” Archives 
of Internal Medicine (November, 1927). 

*F. W. Cozens, The Measurement of General Athletic Ability in 
College Men. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon Press, 1928. 

* Agnes Wayman, Education Through Physical Education. Phila- 
delphia: Lea and Febiger, 1928. 

* Vivian D. Collins and Eugene C. Howe, “The Measurement of 
Organic and Neuromuscular Skill,’ American Physical Education Re- 
view (February, 1924), 64-69. 

* Evelyn Garfield, “The Measurement of Motor Ability,” Archives 
of Psychology, No. 62 (April, 1923). 

E ™ Raymond Franzen, Physical Measures of Growth and Nutrition. 
New York: American Child Health Association, 1929. 
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ficant contributions to the field of measurement in phys- 
ical education. Most of these are measures of strength, 
and of these he has rightly concentrated on pull-ups 
and push-ups to measure arm strength. McCloy’s recent 
volume ?? on this and other related subjects is an excel- 
lent presentation of masterly statistical analysis. McCloy 
has greatly improved the validity of arm strength tests 
as measures of athletic ability by his formulae and 
techniques. It is proper to note here, however, that 
McCloy’s formulae are rather involved for practical uses. 
It should be recorded that the writer was aware, in 
1925, that the substitution of complicated formulae for 
the simple method of scoring now used to calculate the 
S.I. and P.F.I. would improve the S.I. by 15 per cent 
as a measure of athletic ability. This advantage was 
sacrificed for the greater values of simplicity and in- 
creased validity of the P.F.I.1* which were secured by 
the formula adopted. 

9. In 1929-1932, G. N. Messer experimented with 
strength tests (the S.I. and P.F.I.) in Williams College. 
He found them to be highly useful in classifying stu- 
dents, measuring progress, and motivating activities. He 
found a correlation of .92 between the Strength Index 
and the general athletic abilities of college men, as 
determined by objective tests. Also, the athletes at 
Williams College attained Strength Indices not reached 
by 90 per cent of the student body. His Ph.D. disser- 
tation (New York University, 1933—as yet unpublished) 
reports his findings.’ 

10. In 1931, Florence D. Alden, Margery O’Neil Hor- 
ton, and Grace Marie Caldwell completed a motor ability 
test for college women.’® Their test includes several 
strength elements, especially the fifty-yard dash, jump 
and reach, bend high hang, and trunk bend. The last- 
named is a dynamometer test. An analysis of their ex- 
cellent report indicates that strength tests are as valid 
measures for college women as for college men or high 
school boys and girls. The reliability coefficients of all 
tests were unnecessarily low, which indicates that, with 
properly trained testers, this battery would be more valid 
than is claimed. On the other hand, one wonders why 
other strength tests were not given and their results com- 
pared with the results of the new battery. The chances 
are very great that the S.I. battery, for example, might 
prove considerably more valid than the new test, because 
of the former’s greater objectivity, economy of time, re- 
liability, and definiteness. Certainly these researchers 
fell into the common error of educators who devise tests 
for the homogeneous grouping of students: they com- 
bined tests of several grossly unlike qualities to derive a 
composite index. (This misuse of statistical procedure 
is explained in pages sixty-five and sixty-six of the 
writer’s Fundamental Administrative Measures in Phys- 
ical Education.) 


22C, H. McCloy, The Measurement of Athletic Power. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1932. 

13 F, R. Rogers, Op. cit. 

4G. N. Messer, “Critical Analysis of the Application of the Rogers 
Physical Fitness Test to Williams College Students,” Ph.D. Thesis, New 
York University School of Education. Abstract printed by N.Y.U., 1932. 

4% Florence D. Alden, e¢ al., “A Motor Ability Test for University 
Women for the Classification of Entering Students into Homogeneous 
Groups,” Research Quarterly III: 1 (March, 1932), 85. 
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11. In 1933, McCurdy '® completed several years’ re- 
search, the object of which was to devise a more effective 
measure of general athletic ability than was provided by 
the Strength Index. McCurdy’s work is highly signifi- 
cant. He added to certain strength tests the Sargent 
jump test to measure “muscular velocity,” as contrasted 
with strength, and showed that the jump test measured 
a different quality than was measured by strength tests. 
McCurdy’s composite test is a more valid measure cf 
general athletic ability than is the S.I., and should be 
used in preference to the latter to determine “present 
athletic ability” if conditions permit one to give both 
types. 

12. Among recent studies or articles dealing with 
strength tests, of less scientific basis, but which none the 
less reveal 2n increasing and nation-wide interest in the 
form of measurement, the following are of unusual in- 
terest. 

Smiley and Chamberlain in 1931 reported a relatively 
high correlation between the P.F.I. and medical ratings 
of physical fitness.'7 In 1933, Chamberlain contributed 
an illuminating article to the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION on meeting individual needs 
through strength testing, classification, etc., in Roches- 
ter.*§ 

Oestreich,’® in the JoURNAL in October, 1933, reported 
the results of experimentation with the S.I. and P.F.I. 
in Minnesota. 

Wylie *° in a forthcoming study based on a master’s 
thesis (1933) reveals that strength tests (the S.I. and 
P.F.I.) are of great significance in measuring the effec- 
tiveness of summer boy scout camp activities, and in 
motivating both boy and parent interest. 

Mishel,” in another forthcoming report (also a mas- 
ter’s thesis), reports similar results with strength tests in 
a private boys’ camp. He reports that descriptions of 
proposed testing and use of results were highly effective 
in securing boys for his camp. 

Victor C. Dunder ** in Minnesota and A. H. Rump *° 
in Iowa have recently experimented with strength tests 
to determine, as have McCurdy and McCloy, more effec- 
tive indices of athletic powers. Their studies are signifi- 
cant, for they tend further to establish the values of 
physical capacity tests as measures of motor abilities. 

13. In 1930, Superintendent Daniel J. Kelly and Miss 
Effie F. Knowlton of Binghamton, New York, revised 
38 HLL. McCurdy, A Test for Measuring the Physical Capacity of 
Secondary School Boys. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Bureau of Publications, 1932. 

7 TD. F. Smiley and C. G. Chamberlain, “Functional Health and 


the Physical Fitness Index,” Research Quarterly, Il: 1 (March, 1931), 
193-198. 

18 Carl G. Chamberlain, ‘Meeting Individual Needs in Physical 
Education,” JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysiIcaL Epucation, IV: 8 
(October, 1933), 18. 

Harry Oestreich, ‘““The Use of Physical Capacity Tests in a Small 
City System,” JouURNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysIcAL EpucatTion, IV: 
8 (October, 1933), 36. 

* James Wylie, The Development of Health at a Summer Camp for 
Boys. Master’s Thesis, Boston University, 1933. 

*1 David Mishel, Meeting Individual Health Needs in Summer 
Camps. Master’s Thesis, Boston University, 1934. 

2V. C. Dunder, “A Multiple Strength Index of General Motor 
Ability,’ Research Quarterly, IV: 3 (October, 1933), 132-142. 

* A. H. Rump, The Relative Contribution of Arm, Back, Abdomen, 
and Leg Strength to the General Athletic Ability of High School Boys, 
University of Iowa Master’s Thesis, 1931. 
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A Practical School Health Program, which is printed } 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in large ma 
tities. This monograph includes the statement: “Doing 
away with old-time classification according to academic 
grades, we are now attempting to classify boys and girls 
for their physical activity more sensibly and logically 
according to their physical abilities”—using the S§.1. and 
P.F.I. 

14. The most recent study involving strength tests jg 
reported in the December, 1933, Research Quarterly 
Miss McKinstry ** has discovered that “no single meas. 
urement is apparently more significant in its relation to 
health and physical fitness than is vital capacity (lung 
capacity).” She also quotes many others who reach sim. 
ilar conclusions, especially Abby H. Turner.*> Miss Mc. 
Kinstry’s sixth “conclusion in toto” is of the greatest 
significance: ‘Physical superiority as shown by anthropo- 
metric tests and measurements is an excellent basis for 
the selection of candidates for training in physical edy. 
cation.” The bibliography included in this study is espe. 
cially well chosen and valuable. 

Thus, the literature in strength testing is growing at 
a prodigious rate: actually in geometric ratios. 


The writer believes that the tendency in some quarters 
to omit lung capacity tests as unimportant, and, in 
others, to omit back and leg tests as either insignificant 
or costly, is seriously to be criticized, especially if test 
batteries are used to measure physical fitness. Nor 
should experimenters in the physical field neglect the 
example of intelligence testers in the mental field, who 
retain in composite tests every significant element, even 
though one of the group yields 90 per cent of its validity, 
(This is true of most intelligence tests, the vocabulary 
test contributing more to the accurate measurement of 
intelligence than all other tests combined.) 

Finally, the writer suggests that physical educators 
should, during the next decade, attend more closely to 
the P.F.I. or other similar measures of dynamic health 
as more significant than the S.I. or other similar meas 
ures of athletic power; for pupils should be classified 
in physical education primarily in terms of health or 
physical needs, and only incidentally are teams equalized 
by means of objective tests of athletic ability. The poten- 
tialities of physical fitness indices for improving physical 
education, serving the individual needs of pupils, and 
increasing the prestige of physical educators are likely 
to be ten- or twenty- or a hundredfold greater than those 
of any athletic index. 


It is incontestable that strength tests measure human 
qualities of prime importance in any but a purely in- 
tellectual society. Nor can any human society, at least 
within the present century, conceivably avoid the use of 
muscles. Indeed, far from this trend, Europeans are 
already returning to the cultivation of muscular power as 

(Continued on Page 64) 


*4 Helen McKinstry, “Evaluation of Qualities and Capacities Essen- 


tial to Teaching Success,”’ Research Quarterly, IV: 4 (December, 1933), 
5-24. 


*® Abby Turner, “College Success and Physical Soundness,” Sym- 


posium on Physical Education and Health (1930). 
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What to Do When Unemployed 


By 


ELIZABETH NOYES 


Stamford, Connecticut 


a job, is a very restless and dissatisfied person. 

Whether she is fresh from training school or a vet- 
eran of long experience, she has‘a habit and a tradition of 
activity and responsibility. Without occupation, she be- 
comes depressed; without exercise, morose. However, 
being a person of initiative, she generally manages to find 
something to do. All too frequently this something is a 
purely financial expedient, with no constructive bearing 
on her professional or personal objectives. The financial 
aspect cannot, of course, be disregarded—it will often be 
necessary to work in a store or in an office—and she will 
be lucky to get a paying position—but she should make 
every effort to keep in touch with her profession and to 
enlarge her experience in it. This period of unemploy- 
ment can become a post-graduate course in the larger 
aspects of physical education, instead of a gradual slip- 
ping into a more immediately profitable, if less funda- 
mentally satisfying career. 

From my own experience, and that of several of my 
friends, I have gathered a surprisingly (to me, at least) 
long list of projects in the field of physical education, 
to which the unemployed trained woman can make a 
valuable contribution. Her background makes her a very 
valuable member of any community; and, at the same 
time, she is given by the community opportunity to prac- 
tice and brush up on her teaching methods and practical 
skills, and to enjoy all the physical benefits of her pro- 
fession. 

Perhaps the simplest problem for her to solve is also 
the most immediate one—that of getting exercise. As 
she is used to a variety of forms of activity, she may be 
a little disappointed to have her choice limited to hiking 
and tennis, but she will not be in the sad state of her 
neighbor who must have badminton or nothing. As a 
matter of fact most places nowadays offer a fair variety 
of sports at a low cost. The big cities are, of course, the 
worst places in this respect, but they partially make up 
for lack of ice ponds, goif links, and baseball diamonds 
by a larger number of gymnasia and pools. One 
Y.W.C.A. has several volunteer life guards, who are paid 
through the medium of free use of the pool and gymna- 
sium facilities, and probably other institutions would be 
glad to make similar arrangements. Most places of any 
size have basketball leagues, and often many other sports 
are similarly organized. And, if a favorite sport is being 
neglected by a locality, one enthusiast is often sufficient 
to start a group in it. 

Actual teaching experience is harder to get on a volun- 
teer basis. Probably the settlement houses are the best 
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places for this, and the board of recreation activities 
offer good opportunities for coaches and referees in the 
various sports. Sometimes it is possible to form classes 
in popular activities, such as tap dancing or reducing 
exercises. Playground work, girl scout troops, and life- 
guarding at the beaches may seem far removed from the 
days of lesson plans with major and minor objectives, 
but they give excellent practice in informal teaching 
methods, as well as a vista of the possibilities and fasci- 
nation of the recreation field, which is so closely allied 
to ours, and so frequently neglected by us. The whole 
field of volunteer social work, especially in the “char- 
acter-building” organizations, is rich in opportunities for 
leadership in activities related to physical education. In- 
formal games, outing activities, and dancing are only a 
few of the items on the programs of these organizations, 
and volunteers adequately trained to lead these activities 
are made very welcome by the overworked staff members, 
and given free rein to develop their own ideas. I know 
of no case where the schools have used volunteer teach- 
ers, but it seems possible that they might, especially in 
an activity which the regular teacher was not equipped 
to handle, such as fencing, or corrective gymnastics. 
Other possibilities in the field of corrective gymnastics 
include the hospitals, special schools, visiting nurses, and 
doctors. Pediatricians and gynecologists are often glad 
to know of someone to whom they can turn over cases of 
functional poor posture, dysmenorrhea, etc., for super- 
vised exercise, or of someone who could run a clinic for 
them. 

If the unemployed instructor is so situated that she 
can do graduate study, this may solve her problem; but 
there are many who have not this opportunity, and who 
would yet like to keep on learning. For these, it is often 
possible to take up the study of some related useful 
accomplishment or hobby. The ability to type, play 
the piano, lead singing, cook outdoors, make a poster 
or a costume, or swing an axe, will often be an asset to 
a teacher of physical education; and so will knowledge 
of social dance steps, nature lore, science, psychology, 
art, and music, and most of these activities are available 
through the resources of even the smaller towns. Type- 
writers can be borrowed, libraries ransacked, pianos 
tuned, and experts beguiled into revealing to the earnest 
inquirer the secrets of their trade and sources of further 
information. In these and many other ways, new ac- 
complishments which will be of lasting value and pleasure 
may be acquired. 

Perhaps none of these activities I have listed sounds 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Pyramids 


AY back in the early part of the present cen- 
W tury, 1906 to be exact, a miniature performance 

of what has today grown to be the ‘“World’s 
Greatest Amateur Circus” took place in the Men’s 
Old Gymnasium at the University of Illinois. His- 
tory tells us that this first performance, sponsored by 
the varsity gym team and its coach, Leo S. Hanna, was 
for the purpose of raising funds to purchase new uni- 
forms. So successful was the affair that the student 
paper, The Daily Iilini, spoke at length not only about 
the activities displayed, but mentioned particularly the 
large crowd, stating that three or four hundred spectators 
filled all the available seats, while several hundred more 
were refused admittance because of lack of space. The 
next year it was decided to hold a similar performance 
on historic Illinois Field and, at the suggestion of the 
Athletic Association, it was decided to present it as part 
of the entertainment at Interscholastic Week-End in May. 
Strange as it may seem to us today, the chief reason for 
staging the show at that particular time was as a substi- 
tute for other and less desirable attractions. In brief, 
the purpose of this early Circus was to keep interscho- 
lastic participants and friends away from downtown bar- 
rooms, and prevent, if possible, 
too much imbibing of strong 
liquor. 

These early performances 
were so well received that the 
affair soon became by tradition 
an annual event, looked for- 
ward to by hundreds of visitors 
as well as the student perform- 
ers themselves and, with the 
exception of two years during 
the War, it has been staged 





1932 on an even greater scale. 





The School 
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every year since then. In 1925, after “Big Show,” now 
under the experienced direction of Carlos J. Wagner, had 
outgrown its location on Illinois Field, the Circus with 
all the equipment and the attractive displays of gym- 
nasts, tumblers, aerialists, and clowns was moved to the 
Memorial Stadium where it was staged annually until 
From a small beginning 
as a gymnastic performance alone and attracting only 4 
few hundred spectators, it had grown to a huge two-ring, 
three-stage affair, displaying the abilities of nearly a 
thousand student performers and playing regularly to 
close to ten thousand people. From a mere burlesque 
on the professional circus, it had grown to be recognized 
as real entertainment, featuring interesting, novel, spet- 
tacular, as well as amusing events, and justifying without 
a doubt the title, “The World’s Greatest Amateur Circus.’ 











*The author, who is a full-time teacher in the School of Physical 
Education at the University of Illinois, has been for the past five 
years the director of the circus as well, and finds time to spend ap 
proximately two hours daily in developing talent and working oll 
new ideas for the annual performance. 
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Aerial gymnastics with two men in the air and protecting net below. 





~ Its Place in 
Physical Education 











In 1932, after several years of unpleasant experience 
in staging the show in spite of high winds and disagree- 
able weather, it was decided to hold the Circus in the 
huge Armory used by the R.O.T.C. unit on the campus; 
and consequently, for the first time in nearly twenty-five 
years, the show was put on under cover again. The 
change was a great improvement in spite of the fact that 
the majestic setting of the Memorial Stadium was lost 
and the spectacular fireworks which had closed the per- 
formance for years were eliminated. The Circus today 
isever more like the “Big Top” which it is quite success- 
fully duplicating. There are four stages and a center 
ting, lighted splendidly by huge shaded lights imme- 
diately above each one; and, with the addition of a loud- 
speaker arrangement enabling .announcements of the 
various numbers to be heard throughout the huge am- 
phitheater, a performance lasting approximately two 
hours is staged. In the minds of the spectators, at least, 
the show more than justifies the tremendou3 amount of 
preparation necessary for the one annual performance. 
Arrangements for spectators include nearly five thousand 
seats on knock-down bleachers, but for the past two 
years, these have not been sufficient to handle the crowd. 


— organization of the Circus is comparatively simple. 
Most of the responsibility is placed in the hands of the 
Director, who is assisted by several instructors in physical 


education, each of whom is responsible for one or two 
definite things, such as the staging of a dance, the pyra- 
mids, and other activities which can be successfully taught 
as a definite part of the required program in physical 
education. In addition, the varsity gym team, under the 
direction of its coach, plans and puts on the regular gym- 
nastic features, such as activities on the horizontal bar, 
the horse, the parallels, and tumbling. Usually they in- 
clude some novelty such as “elephant leaping,” using a 
springboard, and diving and springing over the parallels, 
which have been covered with mats. 

Most of the strictly “circus” activities—such as body- 
balancing stunts, including the slack and tight wire, lad- 
der and chair walking, rolling globes balancing, and uni- 
cycle riding; juggling and balancing work; miscellaneous 
activities such as rope spinning, trampolene tumbling, and 
work on the Rhon Rads, or Ayro Wheels; and the aerial 
gymnastic stunts — are 
taught in special classes, 
open to anyone enrolled 
in required physical edu- 
cation. Many other 
events which go to make 
up the program, such as 
the clowns and _ the 
stunts put on by student 
organizations, are work- 
ed out in most cases by the students themselves with the 
guidance and help of the director or his various assistants. 

In the spring the junior managers are each given defi- 
nite assignments; one usually is responsible for the group 
organizations, i.e., securing definite stunts from the stu- 
dent groups who compete for cups, while the other is in 
charge of clown and animal acts. The senior manager, 
with his three years of experience, supervises many details 
and in addition directs some of the publicity through 
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Clowns—The irrepressible and indispensable 


letters to organizations and posters for bulletin boards. 

The main part of the publicity is handled through the 
Publicity Department of the Athletic Association and 
mimeographed material to state newspapers, cuts, and a 
wide distribution of suitable posters featuring all of the 
attractions of the Interscholastic Week-End, prove very 
effective in stimulating interest. During the entire school 
year the student newspaper frequently runs news items 
concerning the various activities and particularly the 
names of some of the better performers and their latest 
achievements. Another form of publicity which is enter- 
taining and splendid experience is the staging of short 
acts between halves of the University basketball games, 
and at certain gym and fencing meets. These have been 
so successfully received that nearly every year in addition 
several groups visit nearby towns during the district and 
sectional basketball tournaments and help make those 
affairs more entertaining for the spectators. Last year 
for the first time in history a number of the best acts 
were staged during the state tournament and it is ex- 
pected to continue this as another annual custom. 

Music is a very important and highly essential part of 
any circus and the Interscholastic Circus is very fortu- 
nate in having one of the finest organizations of its kind 
in the world to assist with the performance. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Concert Band, which was given the hon- 
orary title of the ‘“World’s Greatest College Band” by 
the late John Phillip Sousa, not only presents a splendid 
concert before the opening parade, but plays circus 
marches and galops during the entire performance. At 
one or two appropriate intervals calliope records are 
broadcast over the loud speaker for additional circus 
atmosphere. 


| fons University Circus in spite of the fact that it is the 
result of changes or evolution over a period of nearly 
three decades, presents many attractive features which 
can be successfully duplicated to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in most high schools. That there is a desire for 
such an event is evidenced by such statements as the one 
by Dr. J. C. Elsom, Professor of Physical Education at 
the University of Wisconsin, when he says that “the 
presentation of a ‘circus’ appeals to most of the American 
youth with much force and interest,” and goes on to state 
that “when a definitely arranged ‘circus’ is provided .. . 
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a goal for the gymnastic performance is set Up Which i 
stimulating and interesting; hence the practice anq a 
aration both have a strong appeal to the Participants - 
to the spectators as well.’’* If, in addition, the perforn. 
ance is well organized and so staged as to furnish not 
only fun and interest for the participants, but entertain. 
ment for the spectators, it is more than justified as an 
educational project. Many schools not only attain the 
ends just mentioned by their annual circus, but rag 
funds for the purchase of equipment for the gymnasiun 
as a result. 

If the school is fortunate enough to have a Varsity 
gym team, a number of capable performers can be gy. 
cured to serve as a nucleus and help create interest jn an 
annual circus. Where there is no organization of that 
type, student clubs, specializing in tum- 
bling or gymnastics, have proved very 
successful, not only in stimulating interest 
but especially in providing a splendid out- 
let for the energies and wants not satisfied 
by the regular school program. In several 
cases, with which the writer is familiar, 
these clubs meet during activities period, 
Friday afternoons after school, or one or 
more evenings a week. 

With the present emphasis on sports 
education in the more progressive schools 
it does not seem advisable to present spe- 
cial circus activities as part of the regular 
program, nor is there sufficient time, un- 
less the organization is such that physical 
education is required for four years. In 
that case, in keeping with the best thought 
on curriculum construction, there should be some choice 
of activity given the students in their junior and senior 
years and the special circus activities usually present 
such a strong appeal for almost every normal individual 
that they may prove very attractive. 

Where the director of physical education does not 
handle the coaching of all teams, much of the organiza- 





1J. C. Elsom. Quoted from the preface of Physical Education Ac 
tivities by Theodore Cramlet and Russell C. Hinote. 302 Pp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1932. 
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tion, administration, and actual coaching of the Circus 
can be handled by him. However, if the director and 
coach are the same individual, an extra load such as 
suggested may seem out of the question. In some in- 
stances perhaps this may be due to poor budgeting of 
ime or lack of sufficient initiative to try new things. 
In most cases, however, by using student leaders and 
assistants and securing the cooperation of interested 
members of the faculty, it is not only possible to stage 
q circus, but an opportunity is given to present real en- 
ertainment of a novel and unusual nature. 


S HAS been mentioned previously, many of the 
A activities presented in the University Circus can 
likewise be staged in most high schools. By using the 
spectacular activities as taught in 
modern programs of physical edu- 
cation, such as tumbling, pyramid 
building, dancing, and combative 
contests, particularly boxing and 
wrestling, a real start can be made 
toward a circus. Of course, no 
show is complete without its 
“Joeys” or clowns, and good 
clowning, either between numbers 
or mixed in with the regular ac- 
tivities, helps make a success of any performance. Awards 
of various types will attract large numbers. 

Body-balancing activities, such as the slack and tight 
wire and ladder and chair balancing, present a definite 
challenge to most students and should form an important 
part of the circus. Equipment for these activities may 
be purchased from professional outfitters, or constructed 
by the Industrial Arts Department in the school, or by 
a local carpenter or plumber. ‘Time and space do not 
permit a discussion of either equipment construction or 
the teaching of these activities, but some splendid help 
can be secured from the book on Physical Education 
Activities by Cramlet and Hinote.* 

Juggling is another novel activity which attracts many 
boys and also teaches skills which give satisfaction not 
only while in school but in after life. The equipment 





*T. Cramlet and R. Hinote, Physical Education Activities. 302 
Pp. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1932. 


Luncheon in the modern manner 
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The strong arm of the law 


here can be confined to old tennis balls, painted in gaudy 
colors, or with the help of the Industrial Arts Department, 
clubs, devil sticks, and balancing poles cap be constructed. 
Decorated juggling clubs, knives, plates, and other spe- 
cial equipment can be purchased from time to time as 
the performers become more proficient. Once a boy has 
mastered the simple fundamentals, his interest increases 
by leaps and bounds and there is literally no limit to 
his improvement. Doubles juggling, where the perform- 
ers work in pairs, side by side, facing each other, or back 
to back, and exchange equipment, furnishes additional 
challenge. 

Rope spinning is another unusual activity which is also 
relatively easy to learn. The equipment consists of one 
or more ropes, usually number twelve spot cord from 
twenty to thirty feet long with either a brass or wire 
honda. Once the activity is introduced, most of the boys 
will get their own ropes and will find it so fascinating 
that they will improve rapidly. The numerous sources 
indicated in the bibliography should give the instructor 
plenty of help. 

The teeter board is another novel piece of equipment 
but too dangerous for the average performer found in 
high school. Wherever used, the safety belt should be 
kept on the performer until there is no question as to his 
ability to handle himself, and then someone should “spot” 
him. The safest precaution, however, is to let this ac- 
tivity alone. Doubles tumbling or acrobatics can easily 
be worked up with the better performers aft¢r they have 
mastered the simple tumbling stunts. The unicycle is 
another interesting piece of equipment which can be con- 
structed by the average bicycle mechanic at very little 
expense. The activities of rolling globes balancing, 
trampolene tumbling, Rhon Rads, and aerial gymnastics, 
as presented in the University Circus, are out of the 
question in most schools because of the initial cost of the 
equipment and the continual need for repairs. 

Every circus should have plenty of animals and for 
almost all schools this means artificial or synthetic ani- 
mals, constructed by the students themselves or by the 
Industrial Arts Department. When well made, and with 
a little practice, such realistic action can be portrayed 
that they will add greatly to the enjoyment of the audi- 
ence. A very effective animal act, using an elephant, a 
tiger or lion, some seals, and a monkey or two, can be 
presented with very little coaching. Awards of various 
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Defying death 


Rolling around the town with the gentleman 
on the Rhon Rad 


Chair balancing on stairs— 
something to try at home 
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Perch pole—invasion of the stratosphere 


The first number should include the whole group 
of performers, either in a parade, or in a special 
opening number, featuring singing or definite 
All of the acts should be 


marching formations. 


kinds for the best act, 
the funniest and the 
worst animal add to 
the hilarity. The ele- 
phant, the “gook,” the 
ostrich, and the gi- 
raffe are among the 
easiest to construct. 
Once made, they may 
be stored away and 
used again and again. 


N ANY perform- 
tance, whether a cir- 
cus or an exhibition, 
there are certain prin- 
ciples which should 
be followed in order 
to make the perform- 
ance as_ interesting 
and as entertaining 
as possible. The en- 
tire show should be 
relatively 
short, lasting 
little more 
than two 
hours, unless 
various types 
of sideshows 
are included 
after the main 
performance. 


sufficiently practiced and timed so the performers 
are ready to go on when the whistle blows, and 
are just finishing when they are called off. This 
means that the members of the show must know 
just when their number is to be on and must be 


ready with their equipment. 


Short, snappy acts, 


of six or eight minutes in length, with plenty of 
action throughout, are far more effective than 
long drawn-out affairs which soon wear out the 


most sympathetic audience. 


A group of performers doing relatively 


simple stunts at the same time is usually 
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bright, contrasting 
colors and then work- 
ing in threes, or in 
files starting from al- 
ternate sides of the 
stage, some very ef- 
fective entertainment 
can be presented. 
Such simple stunts as 
forward and_back- 
ward rolls, for exam- 
ple, look polished and 
professional when put 
on in this manner. In 
brief, the best stunts 
for the school circus 
are the simple stunts, 
presented in a smooth, 
circus - like manner. 
This result is nearly 
always due to careful 
planning and plenty 
of practice. 

It is well to 
remember that 
the more par- 
ticipants _in- 
cluded in the 
performance, 
all things be- 
ing equal, the 
more parents 
and friends 
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Ladder balancing. 


will be likely to attend and help make the affair 
The best performers will, of 
course, put on the more difficult stunts, and where 
singles or doubles acts by experts are given, spot 


lights or other methods should be used to make 


the number stand out. 


Candy butchers selling candy and peanuts be- 
fore the performance and hawkers selling bal- 


loons, canes, and whips add immensely to the 
circus atmosphere. 


If the show is a circus, bright costumes or col- 


ored sashes will help the performance. 

\ gram should be planned so there will be a mini- 
mum wait between numbers, and even these “dead 
spots” can usually be filled by coach- 
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The pro- 


ing the clowns to do their most effec- 


more effective than singles or doubles, un- 
less the latter present highly specialized 4 
acts. A good example is seen in tumbling. 
In the average school where there are very 
few expert gymnasts, most of the tumbling 
may be restricted to the stunts taught in 
the required physical education classes. 
However, by working up easy progressions 
and having fairly large groups work at the 
same time and by having them dress in a 


tive work at that time. All of the acts 
should start with the simpler stunts, 
work up to a climax with the most 
spectacular activities, and then end 
abruptly. The same principle holds 
true for the entire show. The most 
spectacular numbers by the experts 
should be placed near the end, or just 
before the concluding act, and every- 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Things to Forget in Health Teaching 


YGIENE has been spoken 
LY of as the yellow dog in the 

curriculum pack. There 
is more truth in the statement 
than in many ideas which have 
been promoted as hygiene. Too 
much of the traditional subject 
matter of hygiene has rested upon unscientific data. 
Many personal opinions, half truths, and uncontrolled 
observations have failed to survive immersions in scien- 
tific criticism. Such scrutiny promises well for the future 
of hygiene which subject is probably not alone in need- 
ing “debunking.” 

Oracular eminations seem never to be recalled. High 
sources of dogmatism occasionally should reverse the 
current, retract former deliveries. admit error, and tell us 
which of former teachings to forget. Certainly much that 
has been taught as valid hygiene is now recognized as 
unhygienic, useless, or of doubtful value, and should be 
forgotten. There are so many worth-while things to be 
learned about health that no time should be wasted on 
that which present-day science does not support. 

The health teacher should be sympathetic with broad 
objectives and support practices and beliefs which have 
aesthetic or other social values. Mental hygiene justifies 
a wide consideration of behavior but these socially de- 
sirable practices should be justified without calling upon 
health motivations which cannot be justified. One thinks 
of the idea that it is not our ignorance alone that counts 
but knowing so many things that are not so. 

A complete list of questionable practices and proced- 
ures which have been taught and practiced as hygiene 
would probably fill a book. Many of these items have 
been included in the school subject matter, often with 
no better reason than someone’s personal opinion or as 
one of the relics of our not-very-remote barbarism. 

Upon the basis of present use we may select a few 
unimportant or harmful ideas which health teachers 
should discourage and help their students to forget. The 
selection and discussion of such items here will of neces- 
sity be brief, dogmatic, and subject to the validity of 
the writer’s judgment. Such limitations are real reasons 
why hygiene has not been a very respectable member in 
the group of subjects at any school level. It is probably 
true also that other subject matter would not be much 
more respectable when measured by a critical scientific 
study of values. 

The Doctor the Medicine Man.—In all too many 
instances the layman looks upon the physician as one 
possessed of some mysterious and magical power. Of 
course this attitude should change. It should be realized 
that the physician can give only that which comes within 
the range of the natural and which he can give because 
of long hard work and experience. The undesirable atti- 
tude of associated supernatural powers is a relic of sav- 
agery and barbarism; the time when the doctor, the 
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priest, the soothsayer, and the 
magician were all one and the 
same person. The importance of 
problems of health and disease jn 
the thinking of present-day te. 
ligious groups presents peculia; 
mixtures of reality and magic, of 
idealism and realism, and of failures to distinguish be. 
tween the self and the not-self in life. The physician 
does not need to depart from science in order to satisfy 
the emotional, or other psychological needs of his patient, 
Psychological needs of patients seem to be the last stand 
of the supernaturalist, but scientific medicine is Pressing 
the magician pretty hard even in this place of retreat. 

“Everything Green, That Grew Out of the Mold, Was 
Good Medicine for Our Fathers of Old.”—There is an 
unfortunate and unjustifiable faith of the public in the 
power of drugs in the cure of sickness. This, like a good 
many other notions to be forgotten, is in part the fault 
of physicians and of unscientific medical practice. The 
facts are that, except for a few toilet articles, no one 
should take or use any drugs except upon the advice of 
a physician. The fear of physician charges is no justif- 
cation for throwing any money into the fire or using it 
to purchase that which may do one harm. Patients should 
relieve the physician from the pressure to prescribe med- 
icine when such is not clearly indicated. The best that 
can be said for home remedies is that most of them do 
no harm in themselves. 

There Is Something Different About Me.—When the 
physician advises his patients that they are overweight 
because they eat too much for the exercise taken, or the 
reverse for the underweights, he gets a reaction of dis- 
agreement. In these cases the patient’s contention would 
put him outside of the influence of the simplest and most 
fundamental laws of physics—a supposition which is not 
true of course. Stated briefly there is no significant differ- 
ence in people which invalidates the facts, based upon 
elementary science and proven cases, that weight depends 
upon the amount of food eaten in relation to bodily 
activity. Different foods do vary of course in their fat- 
producing qualities. 

Maternal Impressions.—It surprises one to learn that 
there still exists among presumably informed people the 
idea that certain experiences of the pregnant mother 
affect the unborn child. It would require long hours of 
sitting before a madonna for a mother to produce an 
artistic temperament in an unborn child and she would 
have to see a long procession of rats to convince the 
writer that birthmarks were so produced. Mothers should 
spend that interest and energy in carrying out what sci- 
ence dictates for the welfare of her child. 

Athlete’s Heart—The fairly prevalent notion that the 
athlete develops something unusual and sinister in his 
heart asa result of his exercise finds no proof at the hand 
of the best trained medical man, who advises that the 
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normal heart cannot be damaged by exercise. There is 
no consistent evidence that the heart becomes enlarged 
ot otherwise damaged by athletics. The danger from 
overexercise of a heart which has been damaged by illness 
is of course real. ; 

Liver Out of Order.—A wide variety of complaints 
sometimes spoken of as biliousness are explained as a 
deficiency of liver function. Many a dose of calomel has 

roduced unnecessary disturbances in people because of 
this mistaken idea of health and disease. Definite jaun- 
dice is the only common sign which justifies the layman 
in suspecting the soundness of the liver. 

Catarrh—Who does not think that the unsatisfactory 
junction of his nose justifies the use of the word catarrh 
4s though that were a definite disease? No such disease 
is recognized, except in a very loose sense to designate 
avariety of nasal symptoms from several causes. 

Washing Inside and Out.—The idea that our internal 
economy needs washing somewhat comparable to an arti- 
cially acquired high standard of external bodily cleanli- 
ness may be responsible in part for the emphasis on 
drinking at least six to eight glasses of water daily re- 
gardless of one’s thirst. Physiologically it is possible to 
do harm by overingestion of water and there is no evi- 
dence that one need to be urged to drink more than will 
result from his natural desires in the presence of ade- 
quate opportunities. 

Constipation ( Auto-Intoxication )—The past emphasis 
of parents and teachers on bowel movements at specified 
time intervals has probably done very much harm. That 
ithas ever done any good, needs proof to the writer, par- 
ticularly when the use of many varieties of laxatives was 
involved. The supposed headaches, coated tongues, dull 
feelings, etc., popularly attributed to auto-intoxication— 
retained bowel material—probably are more mythical 
than real. 

Physicians also are trying to forget that they used to 
give physics for practically everything. It would not be 
surprising to learn that many cases of pneumonia result- 
ed from the chilling and all-night disturbance resulting 
from a physic taken in the treatment of a common cold. 

Oxygen and Carbon Dioxide—Many school children 
probably continue to hear that the evils of poorly venti- 
lated rooms lie in the depletion of oxygen and the over- 
abundance of carbon dioxide in the air. This was of 
course orthodox hygiene at one stage of our understand- 
ing. It is without any foundation now and should never 
be mentioned unless to correct wrong ideas about it. 
Science holds health values for fresh air, particularly out 
of doors, but not because of the oxygen-carbon-dioxide 
situation. 

Deep Breathing Exercises——A past favorite was the 
idea that health values come from deep breathing pro- 

cedures voluntarily forced before an open window, rather 
than in response to increased muscular activity. Anyone 
who carries out such forced deep breathing will soon 
have reason to suspect that it is not so valuable because 
of the dizziness or actual faint that will result. The ex- 
cessive washing out of the blood carbon dioxide is harm- 
ful or useless. Breathing should be automatic, involun- 
tary, and only in response to stimuli from bodily activity. 
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Halitosis —Skillful advertisers do not hesitate to pour 
acid onto the tender emotional spots of the public by 
emphasis upon bad breath. There is a mistaken idea that 
objectionable odors to the breath come from the stomach 
or from some other remote source rather than usually 
from around teeth or from material retained in tonsils. 

Masturbation and Insanity.—Teachers and other ad- 
visers of youth have all too frequently perpetuated the 
idea that masturbation should be curtailed because its 
practice leads to certain terrible results. These presumed 
disasters are usually headed by insanity. Sinking back 
of the eyes, tell-tale expressions in the eyes, pimples, 
tremors, weakness, loss of brains, etc., are among the 
vicious untrue alleged effects used to scare young people 
concerning an infantile habit which in itself is not known 
to produce any such things. Unwholesome emotional 
reactions of habituates may be explained upon the basis 
of this practice and the misinformation that accompanies 
it, and the practice tends to result in bad mental hygiene 
which reduces the individual’s self-control. 

Eating Between Meals.—Since our periods of eating 
are social customs, usually designed for the convenience 
of all concerned, they should be so recognized and not 
justified so much on the basis of health. Assuming the 
total amount of food is adequate there is no sufficient 
reason for the emphasis on the harm to health from eat- 
ing between meals. 

Sour Fruits and Milk.—One of the many unjustifiable 
notions concerning food and eating is the idea that it is 
harmful to take milk with fruits or other sour foods. One 
has only to know that the normal stomach secretion is 
sour (acid) much in excess of any food which might be 
combined with milk. 

Bathing and Health.—A high standard of body clean- 
liness can be amply justified for aesthetic and social 
reasons without claiming for it health virtues which are 
difficult to prove if present at all. Frequent hand wash- 
ing is a hygienic procedure of value. 

Kidney Disease—Pains in the back of various sorts 
and irregular experiences in the voiding of urine i 
frequently all the layman needs to make a diagnosis of 
disease of the kidneys. Because these symptoms are so 
rarely caused by disease of the kidneys, the associations 
should be dropped entirely. 

Green Apples and Stomachache.—Green apples, “hot 
dogs,” peanuts, and a host of other foods, not in them- 
selves particularly unwholesome, are all too frequently 
blamed for attacks of abdominal pain, unaccompanied 
by diarrhea, which should be regarded as probably acute 
appendicitis or some other trouble equally needing care- 
ful medical attention. The taking of physics in this situ- 
ation comes into the class of suicidal procedures. 

Posture—There are good reasons based on personal 
appearance and self-respect why pupils should be en- 
couraged to acquire the habits of good posture, but rea- 
sons based on any ordinary considerations of health are 
very questionable. It is likely that desirable postures 
depend on rather than promote good health. 

Food Exposed in Tin.—The notion is common among 
housewives that something terrible will happen to food if 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Physical Educa- 
tion Utilizes 
C.W.A. and 
F.E.R.A. Help 


AST month’s issue of the JouRNAL 

carried an interesting article by Mr. 
Strong Hinman telling about the social 
center programs that had been made 
available in the Wichita, Kansas, pub- 
lic schools through the aid of Federal relief help. Over 
the entire country many unemployed teachers have found 
temporary positions in this way, and a great impetus 
has been given to the newer ideas of adult education. 
The phrase “Education for Leisure” is not now complete 
unless it is also considered as “Leisure for Education.” 

In addition to the educational programs that are now 
being conducted, there are many other projects being 
completed which will eventually amplify the physical 
education and recreation facilities of many cities. For 
example, gymnasiums are being built, running tracks are 
being constructed, playgrounds leveled, parks beautified, 
water fronts reclaimed, tennis courts made playable, and 
much perishable equipment being painted and repaired. 
In the one state of Michigan alone, sixty gymnasiums 
are being built at the present time with Federal aid. 

Since the middle of February the colleges and universi- 
ties have been able to obtain a new source of help in the 
way of Federal education emergency relief. Part-time 
work has been authorized for needy students up to the 
extent of 10 per cent of the regular enrollment of full- 
time students as of October 15, 1933. The new pro- 
gram will provide work through the remainder of the 
school year. A maximum of twenty dollars each month 
may be earned by a student receiving this help. 

It is recommended that if physical education depart- 
ments have not already availed themselves of this part- 
time help they should investigate the possibilities. Certain 
departments have utilized such help for clerical work in 
catching up with their records; for research help in com- 
piling statistics; for officiating games; and for manual 
labor in washing the walls of offices, in cleaning walls of 
squash and handball courts, cleaning gymnasium mats, re- 
pairing equipment, painting lines, leveling tennis courts, 
and in many other ways. For the most part this extra help 
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has enabled the department to catch up with work that has 
piled up and was being neglected owing to the curtail. 
ments of staff and janitorial service during the Past two 
years. In no case have these services been used for work 
that the regular staff of assistants could handle. 

As this editorial is being written, word comes that the 
National Federal Relief Administration is planning ways 
to make additional funds available for keeping schook 
open the remainder of this year in communities of five 
thousand population and less. 

In addition to the suggestions offered by this editorial 
to unemployed teachers and to city and school depart. 
ments for the completion of projects, both in the way of 
programs and of facilities, there is a deeper Purpose, 
Many departments this year were not prepared to take 
advantage of the federal relief program. It came Upon 
them so suddenly that other obstacles could not be over. 
come in time. For example, lack of architects’ plans may 
have prevented the going ahead with gymnasium plans, 
or delay in removing property restrictions may have had 
the same result. 

In view of the fact that some continuance of the Fed- 
eral relief program may be likely next year, either in 
its present form or in a modified form, it behooves every 
school department of physical education to take stock 
of its vital needs, and thereby anticipate and be in readi- 
ness to seize future opportunities for advantageous 
growth. 


Added Stimulus N INITIAL attempt on the part 
to Research A of a large teacher-training insti- 

tution to publish the results of its stu- 

dents’ researches in the field of phys- 
ical education comes to fruition with the appearance of 
the March issue of the Research Quarterly. In addition 
to the regular issue of the Quarterly there will be in- 
cluded the first Monograph Supplement published by the 
American Physical Education Association. Readers who 
have scanned the research literature in the fields of bidl- 
ogy, psychology, and other sciences have become familiar 
with the frequent reference to supplementary issues of 
the various journals being consulted. Now a similar 
occasion to publish special noteworthy material, which 
could not have been included in the regular editions of 
the Quarterly, has been made possible in a profession 
which is just beginning to apply itself earnestly to a field 
literally teeming with fascinating but long neglected prob- 
lems of research. 

The first monograph supplement of the Research Quar- 
terly has been made possible by the scientific interest, 
the enterprise, and the fine teamwork of the faculty and 
students of the University of Iowa. Fourteen researches 
of the students have been selected and edited for publi- 
cation. The financing of thé publication has been made 
possible in an interesting manner. The University of 
Iowa has contributed a share, the Department of Phys- 
ical Education has contributed a share, and each one 
of the students whose articles have been included has 
also made a contribution. In the concept of the plan, 
the faculty members of the Physical Education Depatt- 
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ment have been most interested and helpful, particularly 
pr. W. W. Tuttle, Director E. H. Lauer, Dr. C. H. 
McCloy, and Professor Elizabeth Halsey. Dr. Tuttle 
edited the studies which were carried on under the super- 
vision of the various faculty members. 

The new monograph, it is certain, will be but the 
beginning of similar ventures carried on by the schools 
that are now devoting themselves so well to research 
problems in our field. By working through the A.P.E.A. 
offices, the values of wide circulation and low-cost print- 
ing are obtained. From the standpoint of the Associa- 
tion, there is the welcome advantage of distributing addi- 
tional professional literature to the members with but 
little extra cost, and the extra work is a satisfaction in 
view of the worthiness of such a project. From the 
standpoint of the members, there is the advantage of 
having available the additional material at no extra cost 
to themselves. From the standpoint of the school foster- 
ing a research supplement there is the advantage of 
stimulating its students to extra effort and application, 
for it is understood that works of merit will be published. 
All in all, the project is commendable to all who share 
in it. 

Our progress in professional research is evident in 
tangible ways. An article which will soon be published 
shows that in 1927 there were four schools offering 
graduate work in physical education, and now there are 
twenty-one. In 1930, the Research Quarterly first made 
its appearance. In 1931, the Research Section of the 
AP.E.A. made its first appearance at the A.P.E.A. Con- 
vention. This year numerous reports of research progress 
are being given at the national and all the district con- 
vention meetings. This year a special monograph is issued. 
And what is more important, the number of research 
studies is not only increasing, but the quality of research 
is decidedly improving as workers in the field gain addi- 
tional experience in research techniques, and have the 
advantage of a rapidly growing body of findings to 
consult and build upon. 


Federal Projects 
As They Affect 
Education 


HE United States Office of Education 

has just published a summary of 
“Education in the Recovery Program.” 
This is contained in a twenty-page spe- 
cial section of School Life, official 
monthly journal of the Office of Education. According 
to this report the schools have benefitted greatly from mil- 
lions of dollars in P.W.A. and C.W.A. funds. The Federal 
Emergency Educational program under the F.E.R.A. is 
at present employing 40,000 unemployed teachers. 

Because of the fact that the various emergency pro- 
jects in their relation to education are not clearly under- 
stood by many teachers, the following summaries have 
been made from the material contained in the Office of 
Education announcements. 

N.R.A. (National Recovery Administration) —Its 
codes have abolished child labor and thus increased 
school enrollments. It has affected all supplies schools 
buy, and has set up training standards and wage rates 
for apprentices and learners; and, moreover, has greatly 
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added to the problem confronting schools in helping the 
people of America to make use of their leisure time to 
the advantage of themselves and their communities. 

P.W.A. (Public Works Administration) —It has al- 
lotted more than $50,000,000 of its $3,300,000,000 in 
grants and loans for the construction and repair of school 
buildings. 

F.H.C. (Federal Housing Corporation).—Its plans 
providing for slum clearance and large scale housing in- 
clude consideration of nursery schools, playgrounds, and 
other educational advantages. 

C.W.A. (Civil Works Administration) —This project 
has engaged thousands of unemployed persons to paint 
and repair schools, and to improve school grounds and 
playgrounds which had been neglected owing to lack of 
funds. The C.W.A. workers are also making an occupa- 
tional survey of the deaf and hard of hearing to provide 
schools with data for guidance of handicapped persons. 

F.E.R.A. (Federal Emergency Relief Administration). 
—This project is at present employing thousands of un- 
employed teachers on six kinds of projects: (1) to teach 
in rural schools which otherwise would have to close due 
to lack of funds; (2) to teach adults unable to read and 
write; (3) to provide general adult education; (4) to teach 
persons in need of vocational education; (5) to teach 
persons suffering from physical handicaps; (6) to or- 
ganize and teach nursery schools. 

E.C.W. (Emergency Conservation Work, also called 
Civilian Conservation Corps).—In relation to this pro- 
ject, the Office of Education is developing an educational 
program in cooperation with the War Department. Edu- 
cational advisers are being selected for 1,468 camps. 

A.A.A. (Agricultural Adjustment Administration) — 
The A.A.A. is enlisting the aid of vocational education 
in the development of the farm product control program. 

F.S.H.C. (Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corpora- 
tion). —Plans of the F.S.H.C. include schools which will 
serve the educational, social, and recreational needs of 
the community. 

The Federal Office of Education is advising and coop- 
erating with nearly all the emergency agencies on the 
educational aspects of their tasks. Commissioner Zook 
has called more than twenty conferences of prominent 
educators in various fields of school work to help work 
out the solution of problems arising in connection with 
recovery program activities. Through circulars, publi- 
cations, and letters, the Federal Office of Education is 
keeping county and city superintendents in constant touch 
with new activities in Washington. 

The January issue of School Life, which summarizes 
education in the recovery program, contains official au- 
thorizations on which the emergency educational pro- 
gram is being developed, a summary of what is being 
done under these authorizations, answers to the principal 
questions teachers and school officials raise, a description 
of a typical C.C.C. camp, a diagram map showing P.W.A. 
school and library allotments to December 6, an expla- 
nation of the operation of the P.W.A. and C.W.A. as 
they affect schools, and sketches of Government organiza- 
tions created to carry on the recovery program. 
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Physical Education 


and the Exceptiong 


Child 


HYSICAL education, 
p:: a new profession, 

faces many _ serious 
problems. In the present 
world situation it is already 
being used as a militaristic 
tool. This is unfortunate in the extreme for it is a vehicle 
which could foster international-mindedness and mutual 
friendship more perhaps than any other single large-scale 
institution. Again physical education is organized to meet 
the needs of the mentally subnormal and normal children 
and adults, but it has not as yet addressed itself to the 
growing problem of handling the physically handicapped. 
Nor has it begun to adequately recognize the enormous 
scope of good it could accomplish in the field of mental 
hygiene. The maladjusted and the emotionally circum- 
scribed, the sensitive and fearful child is a potential social 
liability. Psychologists, sociologists, social workers, and 
psychiatrists are doing their share to cope with growing 
numbers of such individuals, but their work could be 
lightened if physical educators had evolved an effective 
and widely used program which offered a prophylactic 
plan to ward off at its source human warping. But the 
most serious criticism which might be levelled against 
physical education is that it has not yet developed a tech- 
nique for the handling of exceptional and mentally gifted 
children. 

The bright child is liable to acquire a contempt for 
“muscle mongering.”’” He comes to feel that athletes are 
“strong in the back and weak in the head.” He identifies 
with physical education the MacFadden type. The 
coaches he encounters in his grade and high school ex- 
perience are still too often uneducated or at least uncul- 
tured and are often much more interested in turning out 
a winning team than in having him “waste time” on 
books “beyond a child’s years.” The writer recalls a 
typical example of this unfortunate situation in the in- 
stance of a certain person who directed the department of 
physical training at a large preparatory school in south- 
ern New Hampshire. This man was a powerful physical 
specimen, but without the slightest trace of intellectual 
distinction. He embodied all that physical education is 
now trying to eradicate. But the memory of just one such 
contact has caused many a brilliant young savant to 
turn away with contempt from physical education as a 
whole. This, of course, should be a matter of great con- 
cern, for not only the future of civilization depends upon 
well-rounded and emotionally adequate human genius 
material, but physical education itself needs leadership 
timber drawn from this class. 

Although Terman and others have shown that men- 
tally exceptional children are as a rule physically 
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By advanced beyond thei; 
years, there are many 
among them who are yp. 
dersized. In either cay 
activity will develop anj 
stimulate the mind; it wil 
broaden the field of interest and experience and will ten 
to foster a growing self-confidence. If doing represents 
crystallized thinking, right doing will tend to establish 
right thinking. If experience, reacting upon the pre- 
potent trends of the organism, conditions conduct ¢ 
reaction patterns, then right action will be fruitful jp 
developing desirable social attitudes. The faculties of 
bravery, for example, are learned as a part of playing the 
game. Sermons on bravery are of little use in the fash. 
ioning of reliable character changes. 

The attitude of the brilliant child is a matter of tran. 
scending importance. A superlative intellect, uncontrolled 
or maimed by erratic or anti-societal character and per- 
sonality traits, is a serious menace to modern civilization, 
Physical education, with a program for developing the 
total individual, is a medium which can challenge the 
interest of anyone if, and in the case of the highly intelli- 
gent, only if, its program is sufficiently broad and if it is 
administered in a form which can catch the imaginative 
response of those whose interests surpass the trivial mat- 
ter of winning a certain game, be it for the glory of God 
or Alma Mater. 

There has been much stress laid upon “big-muscle 
activity” as a part of the curricula offered in physical 
education set-ups. This, of course, is good, since the 
development of total organic power is pyramided through 
such activity. But in selling this program to the bright 
child, he must be made to see that power-building, as 
such, is not the goal to be attained. Health and endur- 
ance are tools necessary to the fullest realization of 
worth-while human attainments. Skill, grace, and facility 
are attainments which depend directly upon small-muscle 
activity. The fruits of world advancement grew out of 
fine small-muscle adjustments, and if the exceptional 
child can be made to see that a strong body will enable 
him to become a better sculptor, musician, technologist, 
surgeon, inventor, or scientific researcher, he will more 
probably embrace the opportunity to undertake a pro- 
gram which offers him a surer chance of success in his 
chosen field. 


HE writer recalls the instance of a certain lad, who 
with his father spent a season at New York University 
Summer School Camp and whose I.Q. must have tested 
somewhere around two hundred. This boy was about 
eleven years of age and had one of the most brilliant 
minds it has ever been this observer’s privilege to en- 
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counter. The child was shy and retiring, avoided adult 
company, and had a slight difficulty with stuttering. He 
Jooked upon physical educators as stupid and felt that 
they did not understand him. Upon several occasions 
when cornered he had out-argued and intellectually out- 
stripped members of the camp who were departmental 
directors in universities. 

The boy did not know how to swim and was not inter- 
ested in trying to learn. When, however, after consid- 
erable preliminary discussion, we took up with him the 
matter of body specific gravity he decided it might be 
yorth while to investigate. Dr. Willard P. Ashbrook, who 
was assisting Professor Richard J. O’Neil at the water 
front, was consulted. A plan was outlined which was 
approved by Professor O’Neil. Fortunately in this in- 
stance we were dealing with gentlemen of intelligence 
and unusual insight who immediately sensed the situa- 
tio. Accordingly, the young genius was allowed to come 
down to the crib and do as he pleased in the matter of 
seeing how fast stones of certain weight would sink as 
compared to allowing his own body to sink beside them. 
The upshot of the matter was that this genius child 
learned how to dive and swim in about one week, and 
for the rest of the summer his entire attitude toward his 
own physical body changed. 

In order to further convince him that physical edu- 
cators really did possess minds of quality and that they 
could be interested in abstract matters of the most funda- 
mental importance, the writer had him lecture on 
celestial mechanics and the theory of the fourth dimen- 
sion before one of the most mature and intelligent classes 
at camp. That hour none of us will ever forget. The 
scope, depth, and breadth of that lad’s intellectual hori- 
zons were almost unbelievable for one of his years. The 
response was obvious, both on the part of the class and 
on the part of the boy, who was henceforth entirely won 
over. 

He went away that summer with a different outlook, 
respecting and appreciating that physical education 
meant something for him and that engaging in physical 
activity did not forthwith stamp a person as a moron. 
We repeat, it is felt that everyone who was present at 
these sessions will forever remember the thrill and the 
lesson to be gained from this boy. 


par unsolved problems which seriously hamper physi- 
cal education offer to the best minds an almost un- 
paralleled field for original research. Especially is this 
true if activity is construed in its broad and truest sense. 
If, for example, one stops to reflect that only that which 
is in a state of action can be made known to the human 
mind, then physical education becomes concerned with a 
problem which would encompass the Greek concept of 
physics. It becomes not merely a matter of game-playing 
or muscle-training, but presupposes a philosophy and 
demands a background of information which reaches out 
in every conceivable direction to the frontier boundaries 
of knowledge and wisdom. As a matter of fact, the 
greatest need facing this new profession at this very 
instant is that of attaining an adequate understanding of 
its own essential nature and power. Physical education 
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requires an underlying philosophy more than it does pro- 
grams, for it can erect an enduring edifice upon the 
former, whereas the latter are continually changing with 
the march of circumstances. 

All philosophers have recognized the importance of 
what physical education should be doing and that the 
roots of this branch of endeavor strike deep. A most 
interesting survey supporting this statement was pre- 
pared by Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers and published in 
the March, 1933, issue of the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND 
PuHysIcAL EpucaTIon. Material of this kind furnishes 
much food for thought to those whose responsibility is 
concerned with the construction of a new departure in 
education. 

The work of Pavlov has shown that most of the edu- 
cative procedure is reducable to a conditioning process. 
It follows that a distinction must be made between train- 
ing and education. To conceive of education as “the 
process of modifying behavior” or “the art of producing 
changes in the organism” is to think vaguely and, what 
is worse, is to use words without a full appreciation of 
their meanings. Even though this concept were philo- 
sophically true, which is not proven or indeed susceptible 
of proof, it would still be an impractical verbalism. The 
conditioning mechanism, for example, may and does most 
often proceed without the interference or awareness of 
consciousness. Such a process, therefore, might properly 
be thought of as a training régime, whereas a discipline 
which engenders an integrated and conscious use of 
ideas, reason, intuition, and the like, toward the end of 
attaining wisdom, might be more aptly termed educa- 
tional. 


ITHOUT here further pursuing this important dis- 

tinction, it might be pointed out that physical 
education, as currently taught, is almost entirely a train- 
ing process. The methodology of physical education 
could, nevertheless, be developed into a technique for 
truly educating. At least skills, learned as a part of 
physical training, could be developed which might then 
make achievement in any undertaking more easily pos- 
sible. Physical education, as a bridge to accomplishment, 
is an ideal not unworthy of serious consideration. 

If education consists in whatever processes tend to 
bring wisdom, insight, and understanding, then physical 
education, as it is being taught and used at present, is 
far from realizing its potentialities. The future calls for 
a “new deal” not only in politics but in the field of 
education as well. Our teaching institutions cannot wash 
their hands of the national calamity which has recently 
wrecked thousands of homes in the United States. They 
cannot unblushingly face the accusing finger pointing to 
them from a score of million graves which came into 
existence during the Great War. The youth of the world 
can be molded, trained, and some of it can be educated. 
How are we in physical education going to face this 
challenge? 

The intellectually superior child is a problem demand- 
ing the best thought and leadership the world can offer. 
Human wastage is shameful and apalling in respect to 

(Continued on Page 63) 








and Some Things He Said About 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Athletics 
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where that March 20, 1934, marks the centennial 

of the birth of Charles William Eliot, one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, schoolman America has pro- 
duced. In his youth he was a member of the Harvard 
University crew and until old age he was an expert in 
rowing, sailing, and horseback riding. He was one of 
the first to advocate and practice “camping out” in sum- 
mer and enjoyed walking trips or “hikes.” A reading of 
Eliot’s books, articles, and letters, showed that he did 
much constructive thinking about such subjects as health, 
physical education, play, outdoor exercise, and athletics. 

“So far as I have seen, there is one indispensable 
foundation for the satisfactions of life—health.” Thus 
he spoke in a talk to new students, October 3, 1905. In 
an address at Bridgeport, Connecticut on November 14, 
1906, he said, “The least physical ailment, like a gouty 
toe, or a dull ear, or a decayed tooth, will subtract more 
from comfort than all the riches in the world can add.” 

After he had reached eighty years of age and still 
worked, he was asked often how he kept himself in such 
good condition, to which he usually replied somewhat as 
he did to George J. Fisher on August 23, 1916: 

“My method of keeping myself in good physical condition for 
work has been as follows. I have eaten moderately as regards 
quantity, and plainly as regards quality; taken some vigorous 
exercise every day; and slept seven or eight hours every night. 
I have never made habitual use of alcohol, tobacco, or coffee. 
The only stimulant I could be said to use habitually is weak tea 
—so weak that it is merely slightly colored and flavored hot 
water. My exercise has been out-of-door exercise, such as walking, 
riding, rowing, and sailing. My experience has been that hard 
and constant work can be done safely and enjoyably by anyone 
who conducts his life on the principles stated above, provided 
that his temperament permits him to dispense with worry and 
wasteful excitement, and his circumstances contribute family joys 
and sympathetic companionship.” 

He did much thinking about child health. To the 
Committee of the City Government he wrote in 1871 or 
1873 (memorandum not clear): 

“T think that the public schools in cities, and in towns which 
are so large as to be no longer rural, should provide daily exercise 
for the body with as much regularity as they provide mental 
exercises, and with the same use of compulsion. Our cities have 
no adequate playgrounds around their schoolhouses, and the 
opportunities of city children for out-of-door sports rapidly be- 


A TTENTION should be called to educators every- 
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come smaller with the increasing density of the Population 
Physical exercises at our public schools are all the more needed 
because neglect of physical training and disregard of the laws of 
healthful growth and wholesome living are common in American 
homes.” 


Concerning the football of the 1880's, one of the most 
interesting statements was found in an undated memo- 
randum among the “Eliot Papers” in the Weidener Li. 
brary at Harvard. 


“The objections to football to my thinking are, first, that the 
interest of the game is the interest of combat as distinguished 
from competition; and, secondly, because of this combative quality 
it excites an interest in the public mind and in the minds of the 
players themselves which is. very exaggerated, and concentrates 
the attention of both public and players on physical strength 
and prowess to the detriment of more intellectual interest. Syc, 
intellectual qualities as the game possesses closely resemble the 
intellectual qualities of tactics and strategy in war, and the 
morals of the game are simply the morals of warfare; for jn- 
stance, if one football team knows that a particular player on 
the other side has been recently injured, and has -not perfectly 
recovered, they deliberately attack that weakest player on the 
true military principle of attacking the weakest part of the 
enemy’s line. This is first-rate judgment in war; but all war js 
savage, and its methods and its morals do not seem to me good 
things to imitate and inculcate during the education of our youth 
—unless indeed for military purposes. Football therefore seems 
to me the least desirable of school and college sports. These sports 
are nowadays very numerous, and many of them have all the 
advantage of strenuous, alert physical exercise without the dis- 
advantages of football. I observe, however, that the American 
public, including the graduates of our high schools, colleges, and 
universities, take more interest in football than in any of the 
other sports. I cannot think therefore that prohibition of the 
sport would be wise either for schools or colleges. It ought to 
be so regulated as to reduce gradually the evils which now attend 
i 

It is very probable that Dr. Eliot’s criticisms of these 
practices were instrumental in their general eradication. 
In all his remarks he is anticipating the physical edu- 


cation and athletic programs as they are found today. 


Baseball is another game for which Eliot sought re- 
form. He started the earliest intercollegiate attempt to 
reform interscholastic athletics of which the author 
knows. On September 11, 1882, he sent a letter, from 
which the following quotation is taken, to presidents of 
other colleges. 

“Our Faculty wishes me to inquire if your Faculty would 
think it expedient first to prohibit your baseball nine from play- 
ing with professionals and secondly to limit the number of 
matches .. . 

“Our Faculty is ready to take both these steps . . . but desire 
common action on the part of all the colleges which habitually 
take part in these competitive sports. 

“My own opinion is that both of the proposed measures are 
desirable, but that the first is more important.” 

Eliot was a pioneer in the movement to secure stand 
ards for eligibility. He wrote President Hadley of Yale 
University, November 27, 1901, in part as follows: 

“Would it be possible to set up at Yale some committee, or 
other tolerably permanent authority, to settle questions of general 
policy with regard to college athletics, and particularly to decide 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM SECTION 








American Physical EducationAssociationConvention 


COMBINED WITH MID-WEST DISTRICT CONVENTION 


Cleveland, Ohio--April 18-21, 1934 
Headquarters: Hotel Statler 


Floyd A. Rowe, Convention Manager 





Eastern District Association Convention 


Atlantic City, New Jersey--April 4-7 
Headquarters: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Mazie V. Scanlan, Convention Manager 





Central District Association Convention 
Saint Paul, Minnesota--April 4-7 


Headquarters: Lowry Hotel 
W. W. Kilbourne, Convention Manager 





Northwest District Association Convention 
Spokane, Washington--April 4-6 
Headquarters: Lewis and Clark High School 


H. H. House, Convention Manager 





Southern District Association Convention 
New Orleans, La.--March 28-3! 
Headquarters: St. Charles Hotel 


Frank J. Beier, Convention Manager 
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The Weaver 
Scholastie Ball 


With Patented 
Fool-Proof Valve 





continues as the standard equipment for elementary physical 


education. 


The athletic director heartily endorses this ball as it affords him 


the maximum in practical equipment at a minimum cost. 


The Weaver valve is airtight—no parts to break or lose—and 
the quality rubber casing withstands the rough3usage which it 
will encounter—on wet or dry surface. 


Made in 6 sizes 
ed 6” Yad 84” 10” 124” 
See Our Exhibits at Atlantic City and Cleveland Conventions 
Can be purchased thru local dealer or 


C. B. Webl Co. 200 rit ave. New York City 














MOORE 


Athletic Apparel 
for Girls 


Moderately priced—attractively designed 
one- and two-piece suits. Serviceable ma- 
terials, fast colors. 


Write for Style Book. 


Don’t fail to visit our exhibits at the 
American Physical Education conven- 
tions to be held in April at Atlantic City, 
Cleveland, and St. Paul — a complete 
line of samples will be on display. 





E. R. MOORE COMPANY 


932 DAKIN STREET 
CHICAGO 











A Quarter of a Century 
of Progress 





Almost this length of time we have special- 

ized in Women’s Gymnasium and Athletic 

Clothing, constantly increasing as the de- 
mand has developed. 





Our new line for this year is now being 
shown by our salespeople throughout the 
country. 


Let us demonstrate to you our ability 
to take care of your requirements. 





Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 


1857-61 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Iil. 





Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Southern District Association Convention 
New Orleans, La. 


March 28-31, 1934 


OFFICERS 
President: C. M. Miles, 514 West 122nd Street, New York City. 
President-Elect: Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of 
Education, Alabama. 
Vice-President: Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, 


Texas. 
Treasurer: Miss Julia Post, Winthrop College. 


Secretary: Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
Convention: Mr. F. J. Beier, Orleans Parish Public Schools. 
Program: Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute. 


Publicity: Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Alabama. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Railroad Certificates: There will be no reduced rates on the 
railroads or bus lines to the Convention, due to the N.R.A. code 
and the present low rates as advertised by the common carriers. 

Exhibits: All exhibits will be found on the mezzanine floor of 
the hotel. 

Announcements: Delegates are requested to consult the bulletin 
board once or twice daily for special announcements. Breakfast 
and lunch periods are left open for meetings of special groups and 
individual conferences. Where a room is required for special meet- 
ings inquire at the Registration Desk. 

Registrations: Everyone is requested to register immediately 
upon arrival. 

Fees: Members of Southern Association $1.00. 

Student members $ .50. 

Secure your Luncheon and Banquet tickets at this time, and sign 
up for tours. 

Admission to Meetings: Convention badge will be admittance 
card to all meetings. No one will be admitted into a meeting 
while a speaker has the floor discussing his paper. 

Preconvention Tours: Tours have been arranged to visit several 
schools and places of interest on Wednesday, March 28, starting 
from the St. Charles Hotel at 12:30 P.M. until 5:00 P.M. Auto 
transportation will be furnished, therefore all persons who are 
interested should sign up for the tours upon arrival. 

Places of Meetings: St. Charles Hotel; Headquarters—New 
Orleans Athletic Club. Male delegates showing their Convention 
badges will be accorded the privileges of the Club throughout the 
convention. New Orleans Athletic Club, 222 North Rampart 
Street (7 blocks from hotel). New Orleans Y.M.C.A., St. Charles 
Street at Lee Circle (11 blocks from Hotel). Newcomb College, 
1229 Broadway Street. Take taxi or walk to Baronne and Com- 
mon Street and take St. Charles Belt Car, get transfer to Broad- 
way Bus to College. 

Charity Hospital: 1532 Tulane Ave. 
Belt car on Canal Street. 
this hospital. 


Take taxi or Tulane 
Arrangements have been made to visit 


CONVENTION THEME 
“Physical and Health Education in the New Deal” 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 
8:00 P.M. OPENING SESSION 
Place: New Orleans Athletic Club Ballroom, 222 North Ram- 
part Street. 
Presiding: Dr. Harry A. Scott, Vice-President, Southern Physical 
Education Association. 
8:00-8:09 Music. 
8:10-8:19 Official Welcome: T. Semmes Walmsley, Mayor of New 
Orleans. 
8:20-8:29 Official Welcome: Nicholas Bauer, 
Orleans Parish School Board. 


Superintendent 


Convention Headquarters: Hotel St. Charles 


8:30-9:00 Address: “Trends in Education.” Mr. John E. Lombard, 
State Board of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
9:30 to 12:00 Informal Reception and Dance: 
Place: New Orleans Athletic Club, Ballroom. 
Hostess: Mrs. Paul A. Blanchard, President New Orleans Coun- 
cil of Parents and Teachers. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 29 
SECTION MEETINGS 
:30-10:45 A.M. Men’s Athletics Section. 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Hunt Room.” 
Chairman: Dr. A. B. Miles, Y.M.C.A. Graduate School; Nash- 
ville. 
9:30-8:59 “The Intramural Athletic Program.” Mr. James E. 
Rogers, National Physical Education Service. 
9:00-9:24 “Planning and Financing an Athletic Program.” Dean 
Hugo Bezdek, Pennsylvania State College. 
9:25-9:44 “Loose Offense and Defense Formation in Football.” 
Mr. Ted Cox, Tulane University. 
9:45-10:04 “Development of Offense.” Mr. D. K. Stanley, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 
10:05-10:24 “Developing the Line Plays in Football.” Mr. B. A. 
Ingwersen, Louisiana State, University. 
10:25-10:45 “Developing the Defense.’ Mr. Dan McGugin, 
Vanderbilt University. 
:30-10:45 A.M. Dance Section. 
Presiding: Miss Anne L. Irvin, Hollins College. 
8:30-9:14 “The Dance Club and Its Place in the Physical Edu- 
cation Program.” Miss Aldace Fitzwater, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina. 
9:15-10:45 Round-Table Discussion Topic: “The Dance in 
Education.” 
:30 to 10:45 Women’s Athletics 
Place: Newcomb College, 1229 Broadway St. 
Chairman: Mrs. Mary L. Soule, University of Georgia. 
Presiding: Miss Ruth Little, Sophie B. Wright High Schocl, 
New Orleans. 
8:30-8:44 “Athletic Needs of the Average Girl in Southern 
Colleges.” Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College. 
8:45-9:04 “The Intramural Sports Program.” Miss Anna Hiss, 
University of Texas. 
9:05-9:24 “Standards and Tests for Achievement as a Basis for 
Exemption from the Physical Education Requirement.” Miss 
Aldace Fitzwater, University of North Carolina. 
9:25-9:44 “Tennis Coaching.” Mr. Emmett Pare, Tulane Uni- 
versity. 
9:45-10:04 “Experiments in the Teaching of Golf.” Miss Mary 
A. Murphy, Texas State College for Women. 
10:05-10:24 “Archery.” Miss Thelma Dillingham, University 
of Texas. 
10:25-10:45 “Leisure-Time Activities.” Miss Julia Post, Win- 
throp College. 
11:00-12:00 GENERAL ASSEMBLY, No. 1 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Convention Hall” 
Presiding: Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Alabama. 
Address: “Whither Physical Education?” Dr. Jesse F. Williams, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
12:15-1:45 P.M. CONVENTION LUNCHEON 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Hunt Room” 
Presiding: Mr. C. M. Miles, President, Southern Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 
1:10-1:25 Introduction of Officers and- Honored Guests—Mr. 
C. M. Miles. 
1:25-1:45 Around the Country with James E. Rogers. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 29 
SECTION MEETINGS 


2:00-4:00 P.M. Health Education. 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Convention Hall.” 
Chairman: Miss Fannie B. Shaw, University of Florida. 
2:00-2:29 Preliminary Report of Committee on Terminology in 
Health Education, Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
2:30-2:59 “Training College Students for Leadership in Health 
and Physical Education Programs.” Miss Kathleen W. 
Wooten, Georgia State College for Women. 
3:00-3:29 “Progress in Health and Sanitation in the South.” 
W. H. Robin, Board of Health Orleans Parish. 
3:30-4:00 Questions from the floor and discussion. 
Leader: Mr. C. M. Miles. 
2:00-4:00 P.M. Recreation 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, Parlor “A.” 
Chairman: Mr. F. J. Beier, Orleans Parish Public Schools. 
2:00-2:14 “Intramural versus Interschool.” Dr. C. C. Henson, 
Principal and Dean of Isidore Newman School, New Orleans. 
2:15-2:29 “What the Schools and Colleges Should Do to Prepare 
the Man and Woman for Adult Recreation.” Mr. Irwin Poche, 
New Orleans Athletic Club. 
2:30-3:29 “The Place of Recreation in New Russia.” Rabbi 
Louis Binstock of the Temple Sinai of New Orleans. 
3:30-3:44 “Recreation and Point Awards for High School 
Girls.” Miss Eleanor Riggs, Principal, S. B. Wright High 
School, New Orleans. 
3:45-4:00 Questions from floor and discussion. 
2:00-4:00 P.M. Research - 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, Parlor “B.” 
Chairman: Dr. David K. Brace, University of Texas. 
2:00-2:09 Report of Chairman on Research in Physical and 
Health Education in the Southern District—Dr. D. K. Brace, 
University of Texas. 
:10-2:24 “Study of Comparative Salaries, Duties, Public Serv- 
ice, etc., of Members of the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation in 1928 and in 1933-34 with a Possibility of Deter- 
mining Trends for 1934-35.” Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice 
Institute. 
:25-2:44 “Professional Training in Physical Education in the 
Forty-Eight State Universities with a Recommended Program 
for the University of Kentucky.” Mr. M. E. Potter, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 
:50-2:59 “Physical Education a Determining Factor in the 
Control of the Weight of the College Girl.” Miss Margaret 
McCall, Baylor College for Women. 
:00-3:09 “The Testing of Knowledge, Attitudes, and Appre- 
ciations of Physical Education Based upon Assigned Read- 
ings.” Mr. Gilbert L. Hermance, The Rice Institute. 
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3:10-3:19 “A Scale for Measuring the Antero-Posterior Posture 
of Preschool Children.” Mrs. Billie L. Crook, Maurice Baths 
Hot Springs, Ark. s 
3:20-3:29 “Are Standardized Tests of Value in Athletics> 
Mr. O. W. Strahan, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
3:30-3:44 “A Study of Intercollegiate Athletics in the Small 
Denominational College.” Mr. R. J. Kidd, Southwestern Uni- 
versity. 
3:45-4:00 “The Rating of High School Programs of Physica) 
Education.” Mr. J. D. Foster, Mexia Public School, Mexia 
Texas. 
4:15-5:15 P.M. GENERAL ASSEMBLY No. 2 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Convention Hall.” 
Presiding: Miss Julia Post, Winthrop College. 
Address: “Education and the New Deal.” 
michael, President Alabama College. 
6:00-7:30 P.M. INFORMAL GROUP DINNERS 
Adjourned Sectional Meetings. 
(Arrange at the Registration Desk) 
8:00 P.M. ATHLETIC FESTIVAL 
Place: New Orleans Athletic Club Ballroom. 
Chairman: Mr. Irwin Poche, New Orleans Athletic Club Dem- 
onstration by Club Members. 


Dr. W. O. Car. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 30 
A.M. National Amateur Athletic Federation Breakfast 
Meeting. Price 30c to 75c. 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, Parlor “A.” 
Presiding: Miss Thelma Kyser, State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, La. 


7:45 


SECTION MEETINGS 
8:30-10:45 Dance 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Convention Hall.” 
Chairman: Miss Anne L. Irvin, Hollins College. 
8:30-10:45 Public Schools 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Hunt Room.” 
Chairman: Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Alabama. 
Presiding: Dr. David K. Brace, University of Texas. 
8:30-9:14 “Responsibilities of Physical and Health Education 
Teachers of High School Boys.” Dr. Harry A. Scott, The 
Rice Institute. 
9:15-9:44 Monographs of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education: No. 27—Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics; 
No. 28—Health and Physical Education. Dr. Ethel J. Sax- 
man, University of Alabama. 
9:45-10:30 “Health and Physical Education Today and To- 
morrow.” Mr. James E. Rogers, National Physical Education 
Service. 


An aerial photograph which shows why New 
Orleans is known as the “Crescent City.” 





N.A.A.F. MEETINGS 

March 30, New Orleans, La.: Breakfast meet- 
ing (7:00 A.M.) at the St. Charles Hotel. 
Breakfast a la carte—club breakfasts rang- 
ing in price from 30c to 75c. Two promi- 
nent speakers at this meeting, Miss Jessie 
R. Garrison, State Dept. of Educ., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Mrs. Mary Lunday Soule, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

April 6, Atlantic City, N.J.: Breakfast meeting 
(7:30 A.M.) at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Price $1.00 (tip not included). No addi- 
tional charge for guests at the Chalfonte on 
American Plan. 

April 19, Cleveland, O.: Breakfast meeting (7:30 

A.M.) at the Central Young Womens Chris- 

tian Association, corner of East 18th St. 

an Prospect Avenue. Price 45c (includes 
tip). 

Anyone so desiring may have a room at this 

Y.W.C.A. during the A.P.E.A. convention 

for $1.25 to $1.50 a day for single room 

with bath; $1.00 a day single room without 
bath. Reservations should be made with the 

Hotel Dept. of above Y.W.C.A. 
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, Swimmin 
A. haaek a St. Charles Street at Lee Circle. 
alle Miss Dorothy Davis, University of North Carolina. 
8:30-8:59 Demonstrations of Water Games, Water Figures, and 
"Stunts and Dives Suitable for Pageants. 
9:00-9:29 Demonstration of Form in Strokes and Dives by 
“Boys under the Direction of Mr. Walter Gundlach. 
9:30-10:30 Round-Table Discussion of: rr 
(a) A paper on “The Corrective Value of Swimming.” Miss 
Hope Tisdale, Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. 
(b) Graded events for swimming meets. 
(c) The practical use of swimming tests. 
(d) Swimming clubs. 
g:30-10:45 Therapeutics 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, Parlor “C.” 
Chairman: Mrs. Billie L. Crook, Therapeutic Pool, Maurice 
Bath Company, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
8:30-8:34 Report of Chairman. 
8:35-8:49 “Some Evidence of the Value of a Therapeutic Pro- 
gram.” Miss Hope Tisdale, Women’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 
8:50-9:04 “The Value of Therapeutics of Exercise in Arthritis.” 
Dr. Euclid M. Smith, Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 
9:05-9:19 “Objectives of Therapeutics Program.” Miss Francis 
McNaught, University of Georgia. 
9:20-9:49 “A Two-Way Posture Clinic.” Miss Hilda Moles- 
worth, University of Texas. 
9:50-10:04 “The Coordination between the Medical Staff and 
the Therapeutic Department of the Public Schools.” Miss 
Virginia Camp, McMain High School, New Orleans. 
10:05-10:24 “The Place of Physiotherapeutic Training in Col- 
lege Curricula.” Dr. Thomas F. Wheeldon, Williams and 
Mary College. 
10:25-10:45 Questions from the floor and discussion. 
Leader: Dr. Paul Mclllhenny, New Orleans. 


11:00-12:00 M. GENERAL ASSEMBLY No. 3 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Convention Hall.” 
Presiding: Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College. 
Address: “Physical Education in the South.” Miss Mary Chan- 
ning Coleman, President of the American Physical Education 
Association. 


12:15-1:45 P. M. INFORMAL GROUP LUNCHEONS 


dR bd 


:00-5:00 P.M. 
:00-5:00 Public School 
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Adjourned Sectional Meetings. 

(Arrange at the Registration Desk) 
Business Meeting 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Convention Hall.” 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 30 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Place: Y.W.C.A., Cravier St. 

Presiding: Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Edu- 

cation, Alabama. 

:00-2:45 “A Group of Finished Dances,” designed to create 

an appreciation of real art given by a group of students from 

the Mississippi State College for Women, under the Direc- 

tion of Miss Emma O. Pohl. 

:00-3:25 “Rhythmics for the Elementary School.” Miss Clara 

Haddox, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

:25-3:44 “Methods of Teaching Games in the Elementary 

Grades.” Miss Eva Trouilly, A. H. Wilson School, New 

Orleans. ; 

:45-4:29 “Methods of Teaching.” By students of the Missis- 

sippi State College for Women. 

(1) “Dancing in the High School”—Directed by Miss Emma 
O. Pohl. 

(2) “Volleyball in the High School”—Directed by Miss Grace 
D. Massengale. 

(3) ‘“Recreational”—Directed by Miss Ruth L. White. 

:30-4:50 “Methods of Teaching Tumb!ing and Pyramids in the 

High School.” Mr. Lee Bridgewater, Murphy High School, 

Mobile, Alabama. 
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:30-5:30 P. M. ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION FOR SPORTS 


LEADERS 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Hunt Room.” 
Presiding: Mrs. Mary E. Soule, University of Georgia. 
Leaders Include: 
Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama Women’s College, Montevallo. 
Mrs. Thelma Kyser, La. State Normal College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. 
Frances Alexander, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, 
Texas. 
Elsa Schneider, Alabama Women’s College, Montevallo, Ala. 
Hope Tisdale, Women’s College of the University of N. C., 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Helen Skinner, Gulfport College, Gulfport, Miss. 

















View of 
Canal Street 

in New Orleans 
—the city 
far-famed for 
its Mardi Gras 
and Old World 
atmosphere. 














Romayne Berryman, Mississippi Women’s College. 
Ernestine Troemel, State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 
6:30-9:00 CONVENTION BANQUET 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Hunt Room.” 
Presiding: Miss Mary Channing Coleman, President of the 
American Physical Education Association. 
Address: “The Challenge.” Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
9:30-1.00 AM. CONVENTION RECEPTION AND DANCE 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Convention Hall.” 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 31 
ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS 
9:00-10:30 “The Organization and Administration of Secondary 
School Physical Education, including Athletics.” 
Presiding: Mr. R. H. Erskine, Loyola University of the South. 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Hunt Room.” 
9:00-10:30 “The Organization and Administration of Secondary 
School Activities for Girls.” 
Presiding: Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College. 
Place: St. Charles Hotel, “Convention Hall.” 
9:00-10:30 Inspection of Physical Therapy Department of the 
Louisiana State Charity Hospital. 
Leader: Mrs. Billie L. Crook. 
(Arrange at Registration Desk) 


10:45-12:00 PANEL DISCUSSION 
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Place: St. Charles Hotel, Men, “Hunt Room”—Women, “Con. 
vention Hall.” The purpose of the panel discussion jg 
provide an opportunity for those who have unsolved prob. 
lems in the field of physical or health education to obtain 
the opinions of a group of persons who are qualified by train. 
ing and experience to answer questions in this field, 

Rules Governing the Panel Discussion: 

1. There shall be no debate from the floor. 

2. Questions may be written out and handed to the Chairman 
prior to the meeting or asked from the floor. 

3. The questioner may direct his question to any member of 
the panel. 

4. If the one to answer the question is not designated by the 
questioner, the Chairman may call on any member of the 
panel. 

5. The Chairman may terminate the discussion of a topic at 
his discretion. 

Members of the panel: 

Chairman: Dr. David K. Brace, University of Texas, 

Mr. James E. Rogers, National Physical Education Service, 

Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Education, Ala. 
bama. 

Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College. 

Mr. R. H. Erskine, Loyola University of the South. 

Mrs. Mary L. Soule, University of Georgia. 

Mrs. Billie L. Crook, Maurice Baths, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 














Northwest District Association Convention 


April 4-6, 1934 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 


12:00 Noon. LUNCHEON, Dessert, Hotel. 
Round-Table discussion. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
:30 P.M. Men’s Section. 

Presiding: C. Brocar, Supervisor, Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Spokane, Washington. 

“Some Phases of Physical Education in the Junior High 
School.” Fred E. Lewis, Havermale Junior High School, 

“The Well-Rounded Health Program for the Modern Public 
School.” W. Alfred Buice, M.D., State College, Pullman, 
Washington. 

“Athletics from the Health Point of View.” E. R. Coffey, M.D., 
Director of Health, State Department, Seattle, Washington. 

:30 P.M. Women’s Section. 

Presiding: Helen G. Smith, Head, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Washington State College, Pullman. 

Business Meeting and Reports of Committees. 

“Tests and Measurements in Physical Education.” Dean John 
F. Bovard, School of Physical Education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Section on Athletics: 

“Discussion of Basketball Rules.” Evelyn Hasenmayer, Director 
of Physical Education for Women, Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. 

“Increase in Athletic Activities in Grade and High Schools.” 

“Problems in the Organization of Athletics in Grade and High 
Schools.” 

Section on Therapeutics: 

“Some Moving Pictures of Remedial Gymnastics.” Virginia 
Shaw, Department of Physical Education for Women, Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Washington. 

Note: Friday, April 6, 9:30 P.M. Official Basketball Referee 
Rating Tests in Gymnasium at Lewis and Clark High School. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5 
BREAKFAST MEETINGS 


8:30 A.M. Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion. Davenport Hotel. 


— 


= 


Convention Headquarters: Lewis and Clark High School | Spokane, Wash. 


8:00 A.M. Pacific Coast College Directors Society. Dessert Hotel. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:30 A.M. Pacific Coast College Directors Society. Dessert Hotel, 


“Required Versus Elective Physical Education for University 
Men.” Professor Frank Kleeberger, Director, Department of 
Physical Education for Men, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Round-Table Discussion. 


:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION, Lewis and Clark High School 

Presiding: H. H. House, President, Northwest District, Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association; Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Washington. 


“The Educational Significance of Intramural Athletics in the 
High Schooi Curriculum.” Earl E. Boushey, Department of 
Physical Education for Men, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 


ae 


Discussion. 


“The Health Education Program and Its Relationship to Other 
Subjects in the High School Curriculum.” Dr. Clair V. Lang- 
ton, Director of Physical Education, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 


Discussion. 
“The Activity Program for Girls in the High Schools.” Miss 


Jessie Puckett, Department of Physical Education for Girls, 
High School, Bend, Oregon. 


Discussion. 


“Coordination of High School and College Sports.” Professor 
Frank Kleeberger, Director of Physical Education for Men, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Discussion. 
:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING. 


4:00 P.M. DEMONSTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES, HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 


6:00 P.M. BANQUET Gold Room, Dessert Hotel 


Address: “Towards a New Physical Education.” Dr. E. A. 
Pritchard, Supervisor, E.C.W. Camps, Indian Field Service. 
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April 4, 5, 6, 7, 1934 


Delegates coming by rail will save money by purchasing ten-day 
limit, round-trip tickets. First class fares (ten-day limit) are two 
cents a mile, and coach fares are one and eight-tenths cents a 
mile. It will not be necessary to ask for a railway certificate. 
These fares apply on all railroads west of Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 


PRECONVENTION MEETING—SOCIETY OF DIRECTORS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
Members of the Mid-West Association of College Directors who 
are in the Central District are invited to meet as the guests 
of Dr. J. Anna Norris and the staff of the Women’s Department 
of Physical Education of the University of Minnesota at the 
women’s gymnasium. 
9:30 AM. Informal discussion. 
10:30 AM. Tour and inspection of the women’s gymnasium. 
11:30 AM. Demonstration of methods of teaching by members 
of the Department of Physical Education at the University 
of Minnesota. 
12:15 P.M. Luncheon; followed by address of welcome by Miss 
Anne Dudley Blitz, Dean of Women, University of Minnesota. 


GENERAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


3:00 P.M. Symposium of rhythmic expressions in a progressive 
variety of forms. Ballroom. 

5:00 P.M. Archery demonstration. 
Spanish Room. 

4:30 P.M. Reception, inspection of buildings, and tea at the 
College of St. Catherine. 

4:30 P. M. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. Green 
Room. 

5:00 PM. COUNCIL MEETING. Silver Room. 

8:00 P.M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION. Ballroom. 

Presiding: Miss Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 

8:00-8:15 P.M. Music. 

8:15 P.M. Address of welcome, Mr. S. O. Hartwell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

8:30 P.M. Presidential address, Mr. C. H. McCloy, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; President, Central District Physical Educa- 
tion Association. 

Announcements. 
Presentation of honor awards. 
9:30 PM. Reception. Spanish Room. 
10:00-12:00 Dancing. Ballroom. Admission by convention badge. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 5 

7:15-8:45 A.M. Breakfast meeting, City Director’s Section. 
Silver Room. 

9:00 AM. SECOND GENERAL SESSION. Ballroom. 
Presiding: Miss Clare Small, University of Colorado; Vice- 
President, Central District Physical Education Association. 

9:00-9:15 A.M. Music. 

9:15 AM. “A Program for the New Leisure,” Mr. Elmer 
Mitchell, Secretary-Editor, American Physical Education As- 
sociation, and Professor of Physical Education, University 
of Michigan. “The Réle of Play and Physical Activity Pro- 
grams in Personality Development.” Miss Ethel Kawin, Psy- 
chologist, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
10:45-12:00 A.M. Dancing Section, Spanish Room. 

Presiding: Miss Elizabeth Dunkel, University of Kansas. 

Panel discussion of fundamental problems facing the teacher of 
the dance: led by representatives from Nebraska, Iowa, Colo- 
rado, and Minnesota. Some of the subjects to be discussed are: 

1. Discussion of accompaniments, and how to make percussion 
instruments for one’s own use. 

2. Correlation and evaluation of folk, tap, and interpretive in 
the dance program. 


Mr. Philip Rounsevelle, 


Central District Association C onvention 


Headquarters: Hotel Lowry 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


3. Rhythmic work for boys. 

4. How to use the “creative approach,” and the “rhythmic ap- 
proach.” 

5. Progress of attempts to measure rhythmic ability. Meeting 
thrown open for questions from the floor. 


10:45-12:00 A.M. Playground and Recreation Section, Silver 
Room. 

Presiding: Mr. Lester L. Warren, Supervisor of Recreation, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

“The Value of Supervised Play.” Mr. Ernest Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

“Community Recreation.” Mr. Karl Raymond, Director of Rec- 
reation, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“Training the "Teen Age Boy in Leisure-Time Activities.” Mr. 
J. H. Morris, Athletic Director, Northeast High School, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

10:45-12:00 AMM. Research Section, Colonial Room. 

Presiding: Dr. W. W. Tuttle, State University of Iowa. 

“The Hard-of-Hearing Child in Our Schools.” Miss Agnes Gar- 
thune, Wichita Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 

“Focal Infections Versus Physical and Mental Attainments.” 
Mr. C. R. Green, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

“The Response of the Preadolescent Heart to Exercises of 
Graded Intensity.” Miss Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 

“The Effect of Exercise of Graded Intensity on the White 
Blood Cells.” Dr. W. W. Tuttle, State University of Iowa. 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Demonstration. Tahitian Room. 

Presiding: Mr. Paul F. Schmidt, Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Rochester, Minnesota. 

“Dry-Land Techniques for Teaching Swimming.” Miss Helen 
Manson, High School, Chisholm, Minnesota. 


12:15-1:45 P.M. STATES LUNCHEON. Ballroom. 

Chairman: Mr. Louis E. Hutto, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Music 

Report of the Secretary, Mr. Walter I. Black, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Central District Physical Education Association; and 
Secretary, State High School Athletic League of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Reports of State Representatives. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


2:00-3:30 P.M. College Men’s Section, Silver Room. 
Program to be announced. 


:00-3:30 P.M. Public Schools Section, Spanish Room. 

Presiding: Mr. Karl Greenlee, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Selling Physical Education to the Principal.” Mr. Alfred O. 
Anderson, Director of Health and Physical Education, Kansas 
‘City, Missouri. 

Questions and discussion. 

“Making the Program in the Average School Meet the Indi- 
vidual Differences.” Mr. Harold K. Jack, Consolidated School, 
Deep River, Minnesota. 

Questions and discussion. 


:00-3:30 P.M. Teacher-Training Section, Display Room, Seventh 
Floor, City Hall. 

Presiding: Miss Elizabeth Halsey, Professor and Head of De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women, State University 
of Iowa. 
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Summarizer: Miss Louise McGilvray, University of Nebraska. 
Debate: “Teacher-Training Institutions Should Prepare Teach- 
ers to Meet Better Conditions Toward Which They Hope to 
Progress Rather Than the Typical School Situation of Today.” 
Affirmative, Mr. Louis E. Hutto; Negative, to be announced. 
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The Capitol of Minnesota—designed by Cass Gilbert, a native son 


“Suggestions from a Supervisor to Teacher Trainers.” Speaker to 
be announced. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. Therapeutic Section, Colonial Room. 
Presiding: Miss Muriel M. Lomax, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
“The Training and Education of the Birth Injured.” Dr. C. C. 
Chatterton, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Questions and discussion. 
2:00-3:30 P.M. Women’s Athletic Section, Library, Sixth Floor, 
City Hall. 
Presiding: Miss Lucille Verhulst, Director of Physical Education. 
Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. 
Summarizer: Miss Ruth Diamond, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Municipal University, Omaha, Nebraska. 
(a) “The Swimming Program at the University of Minnesota.” 
(b) “Health Problems of Swimming Instructors.” Miss Helen 
Starr, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
(This will be a demonstration followed by discussion.) 
A discussion of winter sports, led by Miss Alice Dietz, Director 
of Girls’ and Women’s Activities of Recreation, Department 
of Park Commissioners, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


4:00-5:30 P.M. Camping Section, Spanish Room. 

Presiding: Mr. R. H. McAllister, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, High School East, Wichita, Kansas. 

“Teaching Flycasting.” Mr. Victor C. Dunder, Duluth, Minne- 
sota. 

“Camp Program Planning in Relation to Changes in Educa- 
tional Theory.” Miss Marjorie Camp, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, State University of Iowa. 

“Waterfront Safety.” Mr. Neils Thorpe, University of Minne- 
sota. 

4:00-5:30 P.M. City Directors Section, Blue Room. 

Presiding: Mr. Earl Johnson, Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Program to be announced. 

4:00-5:30 P.M. Dancing Section, Ballroom. 
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Presiding: Miss Elizabeth Dunkel, University of Kansas, 

“Rhythm Work for Children with Special Attention to the 
Value of Correlating the Rhythmic Approach with all Forms 
of Rhythmic Expression.” Miss Elizabeth Waterman. (This 
will comprise demonstration and explanation.) 

“Rhythm Work in the Secondary Schools Emphasizing the 
Value of Correlating the Rhythmic Approach with All Forms 
of Rhythmic Expression.” Speaker to be announced. (A dem. 
onstration and discussion.) 


ROUND TABLES AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 


General Chairman, Mr. R. C. Tapp, Supervisor of Physical Edy. 
cation, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Elementary Teachers, Colonial Room. 
Presiding: Mrs. Grace Fuller, Sheridan Junior High School 
Minneapolis. . 


4:00-4:30 P.M. Intramural Athletics. 
4:30-5:00 P.M. Rhythm. 
5:00-5:30 P.M. Topic not yet assigned. 

Junior and Senior High School Women Teachers, Tahitian Room, 

Presiding: Miss Emma Stevning, Marshall High School, Minne. 
apolis. 

4:00-4:30 P.M. Leisure-time Activities. 

4:30-5:00 P.M. Corrective Work. 

5:00-5:30 P.M. Rhythm. 

Junior and Senior High School Men Teachers, Silver Room. 
Presiding: Mr. R. F. Parkins, Edison High School, Minneapolis, 
4:00-4:30 P.M. Interscholastic Athletics. 
4:30-5:00 P.M. Leisure-time Activities. 
5:00-5:30 P.M. Tests and Measurements. 

College Women Teachers, Display Room, Seventh Floor, City 
Hall 
Presiding: Miss Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 
4:00-4:30 P.M. Rhythm. 
4:30-5:00 P.M. Teacher Training. 
5:00-5:30 P.M. Curriculum Problems. 

College Men Teachers, WCCO Studio. 

Presiding: Mr. R. A. Piper, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

4:00-4:30 P.M. Proselyting. 

4:30-5:00 P.M. Finances. 

5:00-5:30 P.M. Intramural Athletics. 

7:00 PM. BANQUET, Ballroom. 

Chairman: Miss Helen Saum, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
Program to be announced. 


9:00 P.M. DANCING, Ballroom. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 6 
9:00 AM. THIRD GENERAL SESSION, Ballroom. 
Presiding: Mr. Strong Hinman, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas. 
9:00-9:15 A.M. Music. 


Central High School, St. Paul 
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9:15 AM. “Physical Education from the Standpoint of the 
Superintendent of Schools.” Mr. C. R. Reed, Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“why Exercise?” Dr. A. H Steinhaus, Professor of Physiology, 
George Williams College, Chicago. 
Announcements. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


10:45-12:00 A.M. Boy Scouts Section, Blue Room. 

Presiding: Mr. Paul H. Love, Regional Executive, Region Ten, 
Boy Scouts of America, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Mr. Bernard A. Lang, Activities Director, Minne- 
apolis Council, Boy Scouts of America, Minneapolis, Minne- 
ota. 

“ieee of Scouting and ee Education.” 
to be announced. 

“Opportunities for Practical Coteniien Between the Boy 
Scout Movement and Physical Education and Recreation 
Movements.” Brief statements by: Mr. Charles L. Sommers, 
Chairman of Region Ten, Boy Scouts of America, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Mr. John T. Tilden, Scout Executive, Minneapo- 
lis Council, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Mr. Frank R. Neibel, 
Scout Executive, St. Paul Council, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

General discussion. 


10:45-12:00 A.M. Research Section, Colonial Room. 
Presiding: Dr. W. W. Tuttle, State University of Iowa. 
Summarizer: Dr. Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver. 


“An Improved Technique for Measuring Antero-Posterior . Pos- 
ture.” Mr. C. H. Christenson, White Bear Public Schools, 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota. 

Discussion. 

“A Measurement of Motor Ability in College Women.” Miss 
Dorothy Humiston, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Discussion. 

“A Further Study of the Johnson Skill Tests as Applied to 
Indians and Whites.” Dr. Granville B. Johnson, University 
of Denver. 

Discussion. 

“An Objective Method of Grading Beginners in Tennis.” Miss 
Miriam Wagner, University of Nebraska. 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Teacher-Training Section, Spanish Room. 

Presiding: Dr. J. Anna Norris, Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Summarizer: Miss Frances Keefe, State University of Iowa. 

“Reports on Recent Revisions of Teacher-Training Curricula.” 
Miss Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska; Dr. Arthur H Stein- 
haus, George Williams College, Chicago; Miss Edna McCul- 
lough, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; Miss Frances 
Keefe, State University of Iowa; Miss Gertrude Baker, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and representatives from the Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and other insti- 
tutions. 

10:45-12:00 AM. Therapeutic Section, Tahitian Room. 

Presiding: Mr. Edward W. Selfe, Physical Therapist, Lindsay 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

“Physical Therapy as a Profession.” Miss Sarah E. Kollman, 
University Hospital, University of Minnesota. 

Questions and. discussions. 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Women’s Athletic Section, Ballroom. 

Presiding: Miss Lucille Verhulst, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. 

Summarizer: Miss Ruth Diamond, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Municipal University, Omaha, Nebraska. 
“A Presentation of a National Study in Track and Field for 
Girls.” Miss Dorothy Humiston, Director of Physical Educa- 

tion, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Discussion in small groups of sports rules. 

Reports from athletic subcommittees. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Men’s Athletic Section. 
Place and program to be announced. 


Speaker 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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12:15-1:45 P.M. REUNION LUNCHEONS. A number of insti- 


tutions will arrange reunion luncheons. For a complete list, see 
the official program. Such luncheons have already been an- 
nounced for the following groups: State University of Iowa, 
Women’s Physical Education Alumnae Association of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Mary Hemenway Alumnae Association 
of Wellesley College. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
:00-3:30 P.M. College Men’s Section, Silver Room. 
Program to be announced. 
7:00-3:30 P.M. Public School Section, Ballroom. 
Presiding: Mr. Karl Greenlee, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 
“A Practical Elementary School Program in Operation.” Miss 
Dorothy Hawkins, Supervisor of Physical Education, Clinton, 
Iowa. A demonstration of teaching rhythms to the lower 
grades. Leader to be announced. 
Discussion. 
2:00-3:00 P.M. Research Section, Colonial Room. 
Presiding: Dr. W. W. Tuttle, State University of Iowa, 
Summarizer: Dr. Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver. 


“Attitudes of High School Girls Toward Physical Activities.” 
Mrs. Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Discussion. 

“A Study of the Likes and Dislikes in Physical Education 
Classes of High School Students.” Mr. Vernon W. Lapp, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Discussion. 

“Some Trends in Intercollegiate Athletics and Physical Educa- 
tion in Institutions of Higher Learning.” Mr. G. H. Pritchard, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 

Discussion, 

“The Comparative Value of Various Activities for Developing 
Certain Bodily Strengths and Flexibilities.” Miss Miriam 
Wagner, University of Nebraska. 

Discussion. 
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“A Code of Ethics for Intramural Activities.” Dr. Granville B. 
Johnson, University of Denver. (To be read by title only.) 
Demonstration. “A Method of Recording Speed in Sprinting.” 
Mr. George T. Bresnahan and W. R. G. Bender, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 
2:00-3:30 P.M. Campfire Girls, Tahitian Room. 
Program to be announced. 
4:00-5:30 P.M. Camping Section, Spanish Room. 

Presiding: Mr. R. H. McAllister, H. S. East, Wichita, Kansas. 

A panel discussion group, made up of the following specialists: 
Mr, B. A. Lang, Minneapolis, Boy Scout Camps; Miss Bar- 
bara Joy, private camps for girls; Y.M.C.A. camps (speaker 
to be announced); Miss Elsa Jacobsen, Minneapolis, 
Y.W.C.A. camps; private camps for boys, (speaker to be 
announced); Girl Scouts camps, (speaker to be announced) ; 
Mr. Neils Thorpe, U. of Minnesota, waterfront specialist. 

(This group will attempt to answer all questions about camps, 
camping, and camp safety.) 

4:00-5:30 P.M. City Directors Section, Colonial Room. 
Program to be announced. 
4:00-5:30 P.M. Dancing Section, Ballroom. 

Presiding: Miss Elizabeth Dunkel, University of Kansas. De- 
tailed reports, discussion of the progress, and future plans 
of the legislative board of the National Dance Group; expla- 
nation and enlistment of aid for research studies. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

ROUND TABLES AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 
General Chairman, Mr. R. C. Tapp, Supervisor, Minneapolis. 
Elementary Teachers, Library, Sixth Floor, City Hall. 

Presiding: Mrs. Grace Fuller, Sheridan Junior High School, 
Minneapolis. 

4:30-5:00 P.M. Health Education. 

5:00-5:30 P.M. Topic not yet assigned. 

Junior and Senior High School Women Teachers, Tahitian Room. 

Presiding: Miss Emma Stevning, Marshall H. S., Minneapolis. 

4:30-5:00 P.M. Intramural Athletics. 
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5:00-5:30 P.M. Health Education. 

Junior and Senior High School Men Teachers, Spanish Room 
Presiding: Mr. R. F. Parkins, Edison High School, Minneapolis 
4:30-5:00 P.M. Intramural Athletics. on 
5:00-5:30 P.M. Health Education. 

College Women Teachers, Display Room, Seventh Floor, City Hall, 
Presiding: Miss Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 
4:30-5:00 P.M. Leisure-Time Activities. 
5:00-5:30 P.M. Individual Restrictive Exercises. 

College Men Teachers, WCCO Studio. 

Presiding: Mr. R. A. Piper, University of Minnesota. 
4:30-5:00 P.M. Individual Restrictive Exercises. 
5:00-5:30 P.M. Topic not yet assigned. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7 
7:15-8:45 AM. Y.W.C.A. Section, Silver Room. 
Breakfast meeting. Program to be announced. 


9:00 AM. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, Ballroom. 
Presiding: Mr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa; Pres- 
ident, Central District Physical Education Association. 
9:00 A.M. Annual business meeting. Introduction of new officers, 
9:15 A.M. “Does Physical Education Function in Dynamic So- 
ciety?” Mr. Strong Hinman, Supervisor of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Wichita, Kansas. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Student Session. Spanish Room. 
Presiding: Dr. J. Anna Norris, University of Minnesota. 

“Relative Values.” Miss Mabel Lee, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Nebraska. 

“Sign Posts for the Beginning Teacher of Physical Educa- 
tion.” Elmer D. Mitchell, Secy.-Editor of the American 
Physical Education Association. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Elementary School Teachers Session, Ballroom. 
Presiding: Mr. Karl Greenlee, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Program to be announced. 

10:30 AM. MEETING OF NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Green Room. 





Eastern District Convention Program 
April 4-7, 1934 Headquarters: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Atlantic City, N.J. 


Special Convention Features 

(1) General Sessions—A group of distinguished people will 
address our various general sessions including Norman Thomas, 
“Can Intelligence Master Chaos”; Dr. Shailer U. Lawton, “Phys- 
iological Danger Signals”; Mr. Willard Beatty, a prominent psy- 
chiatrist, “The School Prepares for the New Order”; Dr. Eugene 
Lawlor, “Financing the Schools in the New Order”; John Mar- 
tin, “The Place of the Dance in Modern Society”; Dr. Harold 
Carr, “The World Looks to Youth.” In addition to these speakers 
the general sessions will be featured by a series of talks by young 
people on the subject of “youth looks at the world” together with 
a presentation of a dance symposium. 

(2) Section Meetings—Strong section programs have been 
arranged with ample time for demonstration and discussion. 

(3) The Problem Solving Plan——Special machinery will be 
set up to help individuals solve particular problems. Conferences 
will be arranged for them. Individuals desiring such conferences 
are asked to notify the Secretary in advance. 

(4) Discussion—There will be ample opportunity at all sec- 
tion meetings and general meetings for discussion. A number 
of the meetings will be held after the panel pattern which will 
allow for leeway to consider individual problems. 

(5) Demonstrations—Odd hours will be filled in with inter- 
esting demonstrations in gymnasiums, pools, athletic fields, and 
by means of motion pictures. 

(6) After the general session in the evening social dancing 
and other types of entertainment will be provided. 


Note: Persons traveling to Atlantic City by railroad remember 
to ask for your convention certificate when buying your ticket. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 3 
Sightseeing Tours—School Visitations—Individual Conferences. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 
School Visitation in the Morning. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
2:00-4:00 P.M. Private School Section 
Chairman: Mrs. Oliver A. Peterson. 
Chairman: Dr. L. R. Burnett. 
Topic: “The Activity Program in the Lower School.” 
Speakers: Mr. Orlo R. Chamberlin, Rye Country Day School, 
Rye, N. Y. 
Mrs. O. A. Peterson, Winsor School, Boston. 
Discussion. 
:00-4:00 P.M. Men’s Athletic Section 
Topic: “Football Preliminary Practice.” Moving Picture. 
Demonstration of new football charger. 
Speaker: Mr. Ray Crowther, Inventor. 
Topic: “Ice Hockey Coaching Methods.” Demonstration by 
National Amateur Championship Team. 
Speaker: Mr. McKenzie, Coach of Atlantic City Sea Gulls. 
:00-4:00 P.M. Camping Section 
Chairman: Miss Elizabeth Bass. 
Topic: “Fatigue and Nutrition in the Twenty-Four Hour Camp 
Day.” 
Speaker: Dr. S. U. Lawton, New York University. 
Discussion. 
2:00-4:00 Teacher-Training Section 
Chairman: Miss Helen McKinstry. 
No formal meeting. Exhibits of schools of physical education 
to be in place. Representatives of schools making exhibits 
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Junior high school students in a physical education demonstration, Atlantic City Convention Hall 


to be on hand to explain printed matter, charts, and appa- 
ratus. 
2:00-4:00 Women’s Athletic Section 
Chairman: Miss Wilhelmine Meissner. 
Educational Sports Films followed by round-table discussions. 
“Mass Tennis.” Leader: Miss Marjorie Hillas, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 
“Speedball.” Leader: 
“Volleyball.” Leader: Miss Mora Crossman, Playground Ath- 
letic League, Baltimore. 
“Lacrosse.” Leader: Miss Betty Cadbury, Philadelphia. 
“Swimming.” Leader: 
Topic: “Report of Committee on National Achievement Stand- 
ards for Girls in Physical Education Activities.” 
Speaker: Miss Amy Howland, Public Schools, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 
2:00-4:00 Dance Section 
Chairman: Miss Lois L. Decker. 
Dance Tour. 
5:00 P.M. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL MEETING. 
8:00-9:00 P.M. OPENING SESSION 
Presiding: Miss Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Address of Welcome: Honorable Harry Bacharach, Mayor. 
Address of Welcome: Mr. A. S. Chenoweth, Superintendent 
of Schools. 
Address: “Can Intelligence Master Chaos,” Mr. Norman 
Thomas, League for Industrial Democracy, New York City. 
Announcements. 
Presentation of Honor Awards by Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 5 
SECTION MEETINGS 
9:00-10:45 A.M. Teacher-Training Section 
Chairman: Miss Helen McKinstry. 
Topic: “Importance of the Physical Examination in a Pro- 
gram for the New Social Order.” 


Oo 


Speaker: 
Panel Discussion. 


9:00-10:45 A.M. Public School Section 


Chairman: Mr. Walter A. Cox 

Topic: “What the Educational Administrator Expects from 
Physical Education.” 

Speaker: Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Topic: “The Relationship of the Instructional Period in Phys- 
ical Education to the After-School or Laboratory Period.” 

Speaker: 

Topic: “Next Steps in Physical Education.” 

Speaker: 
Panel discussion. 

:00-10:45 A.M. Private School Section 

Chairman: Mrs. Oliver A. Peterson. 

Topic: “Adapting Private School Physical Education to the 
New Social Order.” 

Speaker: Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, Boston University. 
Discussion. 


11:00 A.M. 1:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Dr. Jay B. Nash, President of Association. 
Topic: “Danger Signals.” 
Discussion: “Signs and Dangers of Fatigue and Exhaustion.” 

Dr. Shailer Upton Lawton, New York City. 

Discussion: “Signs and Causes of Psycho-emotional Break- 
down.” Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, New York City. 
Discussion Panel: 

Dr. A. K. Aldinger, Director of Health Education, Board of 
Education, New York City; Dr. Harry B. Burns, Director 
of Hygiene, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. William Burdick, Director of Playground 
Athletic League, Baltimore, Maryland; Dr. C. Ward Cramp- 
ton, New York City; Dr. J. F. Rogers, Consultant in Hygiene, 
Grant Rowell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Dr. Frederick A. Woll, Director of Depart- 

ment of Hygiene, The College of the City of New York, 



































































































4. 
3. 
6. 
(f 


8. 
Delegates are requested to hand other questions in at the reg- 


New York City; Dr. Charles H. Keene, Professor of Hy- 
giene, The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y.; Dr. Marion 
H. Rea, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Discussion Questions: 
2. 
2: 
ae 


What are the dangers of exhaustion? 

How can the approach of exhaustion be recognized? 

Are there any particular children’s disorders after which 
fatigue should be carefully avoided? 

Can a director of physical education be trained to recognize 
danger signals? 

Is the strain which is causing psycho-emotional breakdown 
inherent in the capitalistic system? 

What effect does strain have on the physiological functioning 
of the organism? 

Can the director of physical education be trained to recog- 
nize signs of neuro breakdown? 

Is strain on the increase? 


istration desk previous to the meeting or to the ushers during 
the meeting. 
SECTION MEETINGS 


2:30-5:00 P.M. Women’s Athletic Section 
Chairman: Miss Wilhelmine Meissner. 
Topic: “The New Leisure and Mental Health—A Challenge to 


the Women’s Athletic Program.” 


Speaker: Dr. Elizabeth I. Adamson, Associate in Psychiatry, 


Columbia University. 


Panel Discussion 
Discussion Leaders: 


Miss Ruth Evans, Assistant Director, Public Schools, Spring- 

field, Mass. 

Miss Bessie Barnes, Director, Public Schools, Brookline, Mass. 

Miss Helen Cooper, Elwood City High School, Elwood City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Christine Dobbins, Inspector of Athletics, Public Schools, 
New York City. 


4:00-5:00 P.M. Topic: “Report of Editorial and Rules Commit- 


tee.” 


Speaker: Miss Bessie L. Barnes, Brookline, Mass. 
Discussion: 


Group discussions led by representatives of the Editorial and 
Rules Committees of the A.P.E.A. 

“Athletic Games.” Leader: Dr. Norma Schwendener, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

“Baseball.” Leader: 

“Official’s Rating.” Leader: Miss Marjorie Hillas. Teachers 
College, Columbia. 

“Field Hockey and Lacrosse.” Leader: Miss Helen Libby. 

“Soccer and Speedball.” Leader: 

“Track and Field.” Leader: Miss Amy Howland, Public 
Schools, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

“Volleyball.” Leader: Miss Mora Crossman, P.A.L., Balti- 
more, Md. 

“Water Sports.” Leader: Miss Ethel McGary, Amer. Red 
Cross, New York City. 

“Winter Sports.” Miss Margaret Holland, Barnard College, 
New York City. 


2:30-5:00 P.M. Men’s Athletic Section 
Chairman: Dr. L. R. Burnett. 
Topic: “The Value of Athletics for High School Boys.” 
Speaker: 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Topic: “Basketball from the Officials’ Viewpoint.” 


Demonstration of plays in gymnasium of the Y.M.H.A., Vir- 
ginia Avenue, by two Atlantic City teams. 


Speaker: Mr. Paul Menton, Member of the National Basketball 


Committee. 


2:30-5:00 P.M. Camping Section 
Chairman: Miss Elizabeth Bass. 
Topic: “Camping’s Contribution to the New Social Order.” 
Speaker: Dr. Lloyd B. Sharpe, Chairman Camping Section, 


A.P.E.A. 


Discussion. 


2:30-5:00 P.M. Therapeutic Section 
Chairman: Mr. Norman Fradd. 
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5:00-6:00 P.M. Women’s Athletic Section 


7:00 P.M. 


8:00-9:30 AMM. BREAKFAST MEETINGS FOR AFFILIATE) 


9:30-11:15 A.M. 
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Demonstration. 

Topic: “Basketball, Coaching, Officiating.” Discussion, ang Inte, 
pretations. y 

Speakers: Miss Elizabeth Yeend, New York University, 
Miss Constance Dunne, N. J. College for Women, Ney 

Brunswick, N. J. 

BANQUET 

Presiding: Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Professor of Physica] Edy. 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Toastmaster: Miss Mary Jo Shelly, New College, Columij, 
University. 

Toast: “School for Husbands,” Miss Ethel Perrin, America 
Child Health Association, New York City. 

Toast: “As Thousands Cheer,” Mr. Carl Schrader, Supervigo: 
of Physical Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Toast: “Let "Em Eat Cake,” Mr. E. Dana Caulkins, Directs 
of Recreation, Westchester County, New York. 

Toast: “Ten-Minute Alibi,’ Mr. Henry P. Miller, Principal, 
Public High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Toast: “Her Master’s Voice,” Professor Agnes Wayman, Bir. 
nard College, New York City. 

Music and Dancing. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 6 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors Society. 

Place: Chalfonte—Haddon Hall. 

Presiding: Mr. George T. Hepbron, New York City. 

Topic: “Technique of Promoting Aquatic Institutes.” 

Speaker: T. K. Cureton, Jr., Int. Y.M.C.A. College, Spring. 
field, Mass. 

Topic: “What is Happening in the ‘Y’.” 

Speaker: John Brown, Jr. M.D., National Council, YMCA 

Administrative Directors Society 
Chairman: Dr. L. R. Burnett, Baltimore, Md. 

Topic: “An Evaluation of the Tool Subjects in Physical Edv. 
cation.” 

Discussion Leader: Mr. Randall D. Warden, Newark, N. J. 

Topic: “Ability Groupings and Individualization in Physical 
Education.” 

Speaker: Mr. Grover W. Mueller, Managing Editor of Mind 
and Body. 

Women’s Division—N.A.A.F. 

Place: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 

College Physical Education Association. 

Chairman: Mr. George Little, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Y.WC.A. Physical Directors Society. 

GENERAL SESSION 

Topic: “Social and Economic Aspects of the New Social Order.” 

Discussion: “How May Public Education Better Prepare Chil 
dren for a New Social Order.” Dr. Willard W. Beatty, Super 
intendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York. 

Discussion: “The Type of Financial Program for Education 
Required to Meet the Demands of the Times.” Dr. Eugen 
S. Lawler, Research Assoc. in Educational Adm.; Teacher 
College, Columbia University. 

Discussion Panel: 

Mr. Laurence S. Hill, Dean of Physical Education, Ithaa 
College, Ithaca, New York; Dr. Charles B. Lewis, Director 
of Health and Physical Education, Department of Publi 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island; Mr. Frank B. McGo- 
ern, Supervisor of Physical Education, White Plains Publi 
Schools, White Plains, N. Y.; Dr. W. H. Mandrey, President 
of Arnold College, New Haven, Connecticut; Mr. Grovet 
W. Mueller, Director of Physical and Health Education 
Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvanii; 
Miss Bessie L. Park, Director of Physical Education fi 
Women, Cortland State Normal School, Cortland, New 
York; Mr. Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Edv- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey. 
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cussion Questions: 
+“ much can society be reasonably expected to expend on 


— 


education ? : 
2, How should a time of depression affect educational expendi- 
res? 7 : ; 
3 et should be the course of educational expenditures in 
“the future? ' or j 
4. To what extent should special activities receive special sub- 
sidies ? : 
5, What can and should the teacher do in regard to the financ- 


ing of schools? 

Would the lowering of the compulsory school age be de- 

sirable in order to lower school costs and heighten the inter- 

ests of those who attend? 

7. Would it not be better to postpone the tool subjects until 
the eighth or ninth year of a child’s life, allowing him to 
devote the earlier years to activities involving more spe- 
cifically the fundamental muscle groups? 

g. Do the large number of children in our city schools make 
progressive educational methods impossible? 

Delegates are requested to hand other questions in at the reg- 
istration desk previous to the meeting or to the ushers during 
the meeting. 


1:00-2:00 PM. REUNION LUNCHEONS 


2:15-4:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
(Held in connection with the Dance Section) 


Presiding: Miss Lois L. Decker, State Teachers College, Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts. 
Dance Symposium: 
Demonstration and Discussion. 
Groups participating: 
University of Pennsylvania 
Miss Mildred Greenberg, Instructor 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 
Miss Margaret Sherwin, Instructor 
University of Syracuse 
Miss Margo Krolik, Instructor 
New York University 
Miss Martha Hill, Instructor 
Speaker and Discussion Leader: Mr. John Martin, New York 
Times. 


> 


SECTION MEETINGS 
4:15-6:00 P.M. Recreation Section 
Chairman: Mr. Roy Wallace, National Recreation Association. 
Topic: “Challenges of the New Leisure.” 
Speaker: Mr. W. C. Batchelor, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Panel Discussion. 
Inv ted Panel: 
Ernst Hermann, Superintendent of Playgrounds, West New- 


ton, Mass. 

E. C. Caulkins, Superintendent of Recreation, Westchester 
County, N. Y. 

Frank D. Brandon, Superintendent of Recreation, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


L. R. Barrett, Director of Recreation, Newark, N. J. 
R. W. Cammack, Superintendent of Recreation, Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 
4:15-6:00 P.M. Research Section 
Chairman: Mr. Thomas K. Cureton, Springfield, Mass. 
Opening Address: Prof. T. K. Cureton, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Topic: “Prediction of Speed in Swimming.” 
Speaker: Mr. Charles Wilson, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. 
Topic: “Health Education In Sweden” (Primary and Second- 
ary Schools). 
Speaker: Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer College, East Orange, N.J. 
Topic: “Study of Safety in College Physical Education.” 
Speaker: Mr. Floyd R. Eastwood, New York University. 
Topic: “Game Preferences of 10,000 Fourth Grade Children.” 
Speaker: Dr. Norma Schwendener, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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Convention 
begins with SEA 


AT CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 





We can’t take credit for arranging the great 
expanse of ocean and the healthful salt-air sun- 
shine at Atlantic City. They are Nature’s gifts 
to your wise convention planner. But we have given * 
a lot of care and forethought to providing every- 
thing else to make your convention next month a 
holiday as well as a successful business venture. 
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Chiefly, we’ve remembered that conventions 
aren’t all business (at least they shouldn’t be). 
In the hotels you'll find a constant source of di- 
version and exercise . . . Squash courts to keep 
you in trim ... A model gym for general limber- 
ing up ... Game rooms where you can settle 
those friendly differences of opinion of skill... 
Sun Decks, health baths, music and entertainments. 


Bring along your golf clubs, tennis racquet and 
riding clothes, too. Here you can use them all. 
Or, if you prefer, you can hike by the sea along 
the brilliant Boardwalk. 


ee 


R_/ 


Z “A 


These an .usements, together with plenty of deep, 
seaside sleep, superb food, and a flattering regard 
for your comfort, always await you at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, convention or not. Come down 
whenever you feel the urge for sea air and fun. 
Rates are reasonable. 
plans. 








American and European 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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4:15-6:00 P.M. Health Section 
Chairman: Mr. Herman J. Norton, Rochester, N. Y. 
Topic: “What Are the Essentials in a School Health Program?” 
Speaker: Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Trenton, N. J. 
Topic: “The Responsibility of the Physical Education Teacher 
in the School Health Program.” 
Speaker: Clifford L. Brownell, Professor of Physical Education, 
Columbia University. 
Panel Discussion. 
Discussion Leader: A. G. Ireland, M.D. 
Invited Panel: 
Dr. William Burdick, State Director of Physical Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. Charles H. Keene, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Marguerite Hussey, New York University. 
Mr. A. W. Thompson, State Teachers Co'lege, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania 
Mr. Walter A. Cox, Director of Health Education, Albany, 
New York. 
Dr. A. P. Way, Director of Health Education, Public Schools, 
New York City. 


Mr. Arnold Fink, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Lancaster, Pa. 


8:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
(Held in connection with the Student Section). 
Chairman: Joseph Shields, Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 
Topic: “Youth Looks at the World.” 
Address: “Youth in Budapest.” Miss Edith Por, Temple Uni- 
versity. 
Address: “Youth in India.” Mr. George Andrews, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Address: “Youth in Community.” ‘Miss Betty O’Donnell, 
Boston University. : 


Address: “Youth in Politics.” Mr. Edward Finzel, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Address: “Youth in Education.” Mr. Oliver Cook, Cortland 
Normal School, Cortland, New York. 

Topic: “The World Looks to Youth for Leadership.” 

Address: Dr. Harold F. Carr, Univ. of Penna., Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 7 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:00-10:45 A.M. Recreation Section 
Demonstration Meeting. 
Subject: “Creative Activities for Adults.” 
Leader: Miss Pauline Westcott, Leisure-Time Supervisor of 
New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration. 
9:00-10:45 AMM. Women’s Athletic Section 
Demonstration Meeting. 
Subject: “Swimming and Diving, with Special Emphasis on 
Rating of Form Swimming and Diving.” 
Leaders: Miss Olive McCormick, Waterfront Advisor, Girl 
Scouts of America, New York City. 
Miss Ethel McGary, Assistant Director Life Saving Service, 
N. Y. Chapter American Red Cross. 
Student groups will participate. 
9:00-10:45 A.M. Health Section 
Chairman: Mr. Herman J. Norton, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Rochester, N. Y. 
Topic: “The Physical Education Teacher’s Opportunity in the 
New Day for Health and Physical Education.” 
Speaker: Miss Edith Walker, Associate Director of Health and 


Physical Education, Rochester, N. Y. 
Panel Discussion. 


Invited Panel: 


Mr. Grover Mueller, Director of Physical Education, Public 

Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Harry Burns, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. F. J. Gray, Director of Physical Education, Public 

Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
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Mr. H. A. Jones, Chief, Health and Physica] Educat; 
Division, State Department of Education, Albany, N. 
Dr. F. R. Rogers, Dean of Student Health ang Physic 
Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Ethel Perrin, American Child Health Association, New 
York City. 
Dr. J. B. Nash, Professor of Health and Physical Edy 
New York University, New York City. 
9:00-10:45 A.M. Teacher-Training Section 
Chairman: Miss Helen McKinstry. 
Panel Discussion. 
Topics: “To What Practical Use May Examination Findings 
Be Put?” 
“Have We a Highly Standardized Method of Making Tests 
and Measurements, and is One Necessary or Desirable?” 
“What Tests Shall Be Recommended to Students For The, 
Use in Their Teaching Situations?” 
9:00-10:45 A.M. Private School Section 
Chairman: Mrs. Oliver A. Peterson. 
Topic: “The Teacher of Physical Education in the Privat, 
School.” 
Speaker: Miss Marjorie Bouvé, Bouvé-Boston School of Phys. 
ical Education, Boston, Mass. 
Discussion. 


9:00-10:45 A.M. Research Section 
Chairman: Mr. Frank S. Lloyd, Associate Professor of Edy. 
cation, New York University. 
Topic: “A Comparison of Health Knowledge and Health Ip. 
struction at the Sixth Grade Level in Rural and Urba 
Schools. 


Speaker: Mr. Joseph H. Jones, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts. 
burgh. 


Topic: “A Study of Grading ‘Required’ Physical Education in 
College.” 

Speaker: Professor F. J. Bedenk, Penn State, State College, Pa. 

Topic: “Objective Method in Grading Posture.” 

Speaker: Miss Charlotte McEwan, Assistant Professor, Depart. 
ment of Hygiene and Physical Education, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Topic: “To Show Whether the Part, Progressive, or Whol 
Method is Best in Teaching Motor Activities Utilizing Gyn- 
nastics.” 


Speaker: Mr. Clayton T. Shay, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

New York. 
9:00-10:45 A.M. Dance Section 

General Theme: “A Program in the Dance to Meet the Needs 

of the New Social Order.” 
Group A 

Subject: “Problems of the Elementary School and High School 
Age.” 

Chairman: Miss Dorothy LaSalle, East Orange, New Jersey. 


Secretary: Miss Martha Hill, New York University. 
Panel Discussion. 


Cation, 


Group B 
Subject: “Problems of the College Age.” 


Chairman: Miss Mary Jo Shelly, New College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Secretary: Miss Charlotte McEwan, Wellesley College. 
Panel Discussion. 
Joint Meeting of Groups A and B 


Chairman: Lois L. Decker, State Teachers College, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


Five minute summaries by the secretaries of each group. 


11:00-12:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Miss Marjorie Bouvé, President Bouvé-Boston School 
of Physical Education. 
Topic: “Liberalism and the Social Change in America.” Dr. 
Everett Dean Martin, The Peoples Institute, New York City. 
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American Physical Education Association 
Combined with the Mid-West District Association 


April 18, 19, 20, 21, 1934 





REDUCED RAILWAY FARES GUARANTEED 
The identification certificate plan is to be used this year. 
Each A.P.E.A. member will be sent a certificate from Cleve- 
land prior to the Convention. By presenting this certificate, 
the delegate may purchase a round-trip ticket at the price of 
2 one-way fare plus one-third. By this method the reduced 
fare is guaranteed in advance. 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, April 16, 17, 18, 1934 
Theme: “Present Trends and Future Outlook.” 
MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1934 
9:00-10:00 A.M., Registration. 
Monday Morning Session, Oberlin Inn 
Presiding: Dr. Ruth Elliott. 
Theme: “The Extra-Curricular Activities Program for the Lei- 
sure-Time of Women in College.” 
10:00-10:30 A.M., General Meeting. 
Statement of the Business of the National Association. Appoint- 
ment of Committees. 
Statement of the Business of the Mid-West Association. Ap- 
pointment of Committees. 
10:30-11:00 AM. “The Contribution of Physical Education to 
the College Curriculum.” Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, President 
Oberlin College. 
11:00-12:30 P.M. Panel Discussion on “The Contribution of the 
College Physical Education Program to the Leisure Time of 
Women in College.” 
Chairman: Mildred Howard, Mt. Holyoke College. 
Panel: 
Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Wilma Haynes, Stephens College. 
Katharine Montgomery, Florida State College for Women 
Marguerite Schwartz, University of Wisconsin. 
Harriette Aull, Smith College. 


12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON Oberlin Inn 
Meeting of Executive Committee of the National Association. 
Monday Afternoon Session, Crane Pool 
Presiding: Dr. Gertrude Moulton. 
Theme: “Reports on Recent Studies in the Field of Physical 
Education.” 
2:00-4:30 P.M. “The Effect of the Elimination of the Physical 
Education Requirement upon the Activity Program.” Dis- 
cussion. Dr. Anna Norris, Miss Blanche Trilling, Miss Ger- 
trude Dudley. 
“Personalities of Physical Education Instructors.” Discussion. 
Miss Marguerite Schwartz, University of Wisconsin. 
“Personality Problems of College Women.” Dr. Harriett O’Shea, 
Director of Personnel Service for Women, Purdue University. 
4:30 P.M. Swimming, Women’s Pool (Suits furnished). 
6:30 P.M. FORMAL DINNER Oberlin Inn 
Presiding: Dr. Ruth Elliott. 
8:00 P.M. CONCERT BY OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
STRING QUARTET. Oberlin Inn. 
Members of the Conference will be guests of Oberlin College. 
TUESDAY. APRIL 17, 1934 
Morning Session 
Theme: “Modern Dance Trends.” 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting: Mid-West Associa- 
tion and Eastern Association. 
10:00-12.00 A.M. Panel Discussion on “Modern Dance Trends.” 
Chairman: Mary Jo Shelley, Teachers College, Co'umbia Uni- 
versity. 
Panel: 
Martha Hill, representing New York University. 





Hotel Statler 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Ruth Murray, representing College of Detroit. 
Charlotte MacEwan, representing Wellesley College. 
Emily White, representing University of Michigan 
Gertrude Baker, representing University of Minnesota. 
Ruth Alexander, representing Ohio University. 

12:30 P.M., LUNCHEON, Oberlin Inn. 

Meeting of Executive Committee of the National Association. 

Afternoon Session 

Theme: “When Is a College Girl Physically Educated?” 
2:00-3:00 P.M. Business Meeting: National Association. 
3:00-4:30 P.M. Panel Discussion on: “When Is a College Girl 

Physically Educated.” 
Chairman: Agnes Wayman, Barnard College. 
Panel: 
Helen McKinstry, Russell Sage College. 
Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan. 
Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska 
Ruth Glassow, . University of Wisconsin. 
Marcia Winn, William Smith College. 
4:30 P.M. Conference Photograph. 
6:00 P.M. DINNER (Informal) 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1934 
Morning Session 
Theme: “The Evaluation of Teacher-Training Institutions Train- 
ing Teachers of Physical Education.” 
9:00-11:00 A.M. 

Chairman: Miss Elizabeth Halsey. Discussion Leaders. 

11:00-12:00 A.M. Meeting of Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association. 
Accommodations 

The Oberlin Inn has been reserved for our sleeping accommo- 
dations. The rooms are for two, three, or more persons, with and 
without bath and running water and will all rent for $1.25, the 
bath rooms to be used generally by ali, not privately. The Inn 
will care for forty-three; if there are more, accommodations will 
be provided elsewhere. Reservations for formal dinner are to be 
made to Mrs. F. E. Leonard, Oberlin College. 

The conference has been arranged so that alk members wishing 
to may proceed to the Annual American Physical Education 
Association meeting at Cleveland, April 18-21. By Florence Alden, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1934 
9:30 A.M., EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE A.P.E.A. 
STATE DIRECTORS HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Presiding: J. E. Rogers. 

9:30-10:00 A.M. Presentation of Report on the National Study 
on Professional Education in Health and Physical Education. 
N. P. Neilson. 

10:00-10:45 A.M. Discussion. 

10:45-11:05 A.M. “What Connecticut is Doing to Prepare Class- 
room Teachers in Health and Physical Education.” Dr. 
Charles J. Prohaska. 

11:05-11:25 A.M. “State Certification in Health and Physical 
Education.” C. M. Miles. 

11:25-11:45 A.M. “The Nature of Rural Play Days in Alabama.” 
Jessie R. Garrison. 

11:45-12:15 P.M. “Should the Federal Government Assist in Pro- 
moting Community Recreation?” James E. Rogers. 

12:20-1:30 P.M. LUNCHEON D. Oberteuffer in charge 

1:30-1:50 P.M. Presentation of Study on National Physical 
Achievement Standards for Girls. Miss Amy Howland. 

2:10-2:30 P.M. “Methods of Extending Statewide Health and 
Physical Education Programs to States Which Now Do Not 
Have Such Programs.” Group Discussion. 

2:30 P.M. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE A-P.E.A. 


2:30 P.M. VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. All Afternoon. 


Oberlin Inn 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING; OPENING SESSION 

Presiding: Miss Mary Channing Coleman, President of the 
American Physical Education Association. 

Greetings from Governor George White, Mayor Harry L. 
Davis, Dr. B. O. Skinner, State Director of Education, Supt. 
Chas. H. Lake, Cleveland Public Schools. 

President’s Address; Presentation of Honor Awards; Reception; 
Dance. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 19 
7:30 AM. BREAKFAST MEETING WOMEN’S DIVISION, 
N.A.A.F. 
Central Y.W.C.A., Corner East 18th St., and Prospect Ave. 


8:00 AM. ANNUAL MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE AND LEGISLATIVE BOARD, WOMEN’S ATHLETIC 
SECTION. 

9:15 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Dr. Jay B. Nash. 

Topic: Physical Education Faces the Future—from the View- 
point of—“Philosophy,” Dr. A. H. Silver, Rabbi, Ansel Road 
Temple; “Economics,” Ex-Gov. Philip LaFollette. 

SECTION MEETINGS 

10:30-12:15 Teacher-Training Section. 

Presiding: Mr. Harry A. Scott. 

“Report on the National Study on the Evaluation of Teacher- 
Training Institutions Preparing Teachers for Service in 
Health and Physical Education.” Mr. N. P. Neilson, Chief, 
Division of Health and Physical Education, California. 

10:30-12:00 Therapeutic Section. 

Presiding: Dr. G. G. Deaver. 

10:30-11:00 A.M. “Report of Sport Injuries in Colleges for 
Men and Women.” Floyd R. Eastwood, New York University. 

11:00-11:30 A.M. This period will be used for a discussion of 
the preceding paper and remarks by the presiding officer on 
tests of circulatory fitness and their purpose. 

11:30-12:00 Noon. “Flarimeter Tests of Circulatory Fitness.” 
Dr. C. Wells, Prudential Life Insurance Co., Newark. 

10:30-12:15 Physical Education for College Men Section. 

Presiding: Dr. W. L. Hughes. 

1. “The Place of Intercollegiate and Intramural Athletics in 
the College Program.” Mr. Oliver K. Cornwell, Director of 
Athletics, Wittenberg College. (20 minutes.) 

Discussion (10 minutes). 

2. “Financial Problems and Some Solutions” 

A. “From the College Point of View.” Mr. L. C. Boles, Di- 
rector of Athletics, Wooster College. (15 minutes.) 

B. “From the University Point of View.” Mr. L. W. St. John, 
Director of Athletics, Ohio State University. (15 minutes.) 

Discussion (15 minutes). 

3. “Has Intercollegiate Football a Place in the Physical Edu- 
cation Program?” Mr. Lou Little, Football Coach, Columbia 
University. (20 minutes.) 

10:30-12:15. Dance Section. 

Chairman: Emily V. White, University of Michigan. 

Panel Discussion: “Dance Program in High Schools,” led by 
Laurentine Collins, First Assistant, Health Education, Detroit. 

10:30-12:15 Women’s Athletics Section. 
Presiding: Miss Grace B. Daviess. 
Summarizer: Miss Laurentine Collins. 
1. Papers. “The Future Trend of Women’s Athletic Associations.” 
“College Point of View.” Miss Marguerite Schwarz, Executive 
Secretary, American Federation College Women, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Discussion Leader: Miss Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 

“High School Point of View.” Miss Ellen Mosbeck, High 
School, Pekin, Illinois. 

Discussion Leader: Miss Stella Cornwell, Board of Educa- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. 

2. Report of the Standing Committee: The Rules and Editorial 

Committee. Chairman, Miss Helen Hazelton. 

3. Reports of the Four Special Committees by the Chairmen. 
Research—Miss Marcia Winn, William Smith College. 
Standards—Miss Laurentine Collins, Detroit, Michigan. 
Content—Miss Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, Columbia. 
Publicity—-Miss Mabel Madden, Recreation Commission, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


12:15-2:00 P.M. SCHOOL LUNCHEONS. 

Those schools desiring special accomodations write immedia 
to P. L. Riley, Board of Education, Cleveland Public Schog 
for reservations, etc. Wellesley and Teachers College have 
already made reservations. 

2:15-4:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION: PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Presiding: Dr. C. H. McCloy. 

Chairman: Miss Jessie Garrison. 

Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent City Schools, Proyj, 
R.I. “The Integration of Physical Education with the 
Purpose of the Schools.” 

Dr. F. W. Maroney, Teachers College, Columbia University 
“Public School Physical Education Looks Ahead.” ; 

SECTION MEETINGS 

:00-5:45 P.M. Teacher-Training Section. 

Continuation of study of report on the “Evaluation of Teacher. 
Training Institutions Preparing Teachers for Service in Health 
and Physical Education.” Mr. N. P. Neilson. 

7:00-5:45 P.M. Research Section. 
Presiding: Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia, 
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Physiological Studies 

1. “The Effect of Competition in Basketball, Wrestling, ang 
Swimming Upon the Differential Count of White Bloog 
Corpuscles.” Dr. Peter V. Karpovich, International YMCA. 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

2. “The Effect of Training and Competition in Football ang 
Basketball on Heart Rate, Temperature, Respiration, Weight, 
and Blood Pressure.” Professor Frank Kleeberger, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

3. “Studies on Dysmenorrhea.” Dr. Margaret Bell, University 
of Michigan. 

4. “The Significance of Strength Tests in Revealing Physical 
Condition.” Dr. Frederick R. Rogers, Boston University, 

5. “Measurement of Organic Efficiency.” Dr. J. H. McCurdy, 
International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 

6. “The Effect of Physical Training on the Basal Pulse Rate” 

Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams College, Chicago. 

. “Studies Comparing the Tuttle Pulse Ratio Test and the 

Schneider Cardiac-Functional Test.” 

a. “The Effect of an Athletic Training Season.” Edward 
Masonbrink, Mentor High School, Mentor, Ohio. 

b. “As Measures of Physical Efficiency.” Dr. Frank Oktaver, 
College of the City of Detroit; and Dr. Jackson R. Shar- 
man, University of Michigan. 

4:00-5:45 P.M. Camping Section. 

Speaker: Professor Henry Busch, Cleveland College. 

Speaker: H. F. Armitage, President Cleveland Camp Directors 
Association. 

Business Meeting. 

4:00 P.M. Dance Section. 

Demonstration: Elsa Findlay, Dalcroze School, New York City. 
“Rhythm and Dance Education.” 

:00-5:45 P.M. Health Education Section. 

Presiding: Miss Fannie B. Shaw. 

1. “Report of Terminology Committee.” Dr. J. F. Williams, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

2. “Teacher-Training Problems.” Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. “The Educational Value of Health Service.” Dr. Glenadine 
Snow, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

4. Business Meeting. 

4:00-5:45 P.M. Men’s Athletics Section. 

Chairman: Mr. Harold Wood, Ohio State University. 

“The Future of Football.” Mr. Harry Kipke, Coach of Football, 
University of Michigan. 

“The Future of Track Athletics.’ Mr. Larry Snyder, Track 
Coach, Ohio State University. 

Discussion and election of Chairman for 1935. 


4:00-5:45 P.M. MID-WEST COUNCIL (old) MEETING. 
4:00-6:00 P.M. Women’s Athletics Section. 
Presiding: Miss Grace B. Daviess, University of Cincinnati. 
Summarizer: Miss Laurentine Collins, Detroit, Michigan. 
4:00-5:00 P.M. Moving Picture Films with explanations. 


~ 


> 


A. “Field Hockey.” Miss Hilda Burr, University of Michigan. 


B. “Volleyball.”” Miss Mora Crossman, Baltimore. 
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C “Pforseback Riding.” Miss Mildred Fennekohl, Cincinnati. 
; “Speedball.” Miss Laura Huelster, University of Illinois. 
te PM. Round Table Discussions of Sports by the Rules 
aa? d Editorial Committees of the Women’s Athletics Section. 
presiding : Miss Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
“Athletic Games.” Miss Theresa Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa. 
“Baseball.” Miss Donnie Cotteral, N. Texas Teachers College. 
“Basketball.” Miss Eline von Borries, Goucher College. 
“pield Hockey.” Miss May Fogg, Winnetka, Illinois, 
“Official Rating.” Miss Marjorie Hillas, Columbia University. 
“Publicity.” Miss Alma Porter, State Dept. of Ed., Boston. 
“soccer.” Miss Laura J. Huelster, University of Illinois. 
“Track and Field.” Miss Amy R. Howland, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
“Volleyball.” Miss Mora Crossman, Baltimore. 
“winter Activities.” Miss Harriet Aull, Smith College. 
09 PM. CONVENTION DINNER. 
Presiding: Strong Hinman. 
Toastmaster: Dr. J. F. Williams. 
Speakers: Miss Agnes Wayman; Dr. Dudley Reed; Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Dancing 


FRIDAY (MID-WEST DAY), APRIL 20 


7:45 AM. Y.W.C.A. Section. 
Breakfast. Dr. Henry M. Busch, Speaker. 
9:15-10:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION. Music Hall, Public 
Auditorium. 
Presiding: Dr. Margaret Bell. 
“More Light and Clearer Sight.” Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Personality Moratorium.” Dr. O. R. Yoder, Asst. Superin- 
tendent, State Hospital, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


SECTION MEETINGS 

The Private School program (a) consists of a visit to all private 
schools: Laurel, Hathaway-Brown, University, Parke, Haw- 
kins, and Hudson Academy. Luncheon will be furnished 
by one of the schools and tea will be served at Hathaway- 
Brown. Regular section meetings will be held afterward. 

The Elementary School Program (b) representing the first six 
grades will put on activities as follows: 

“Games and Practice Skills.” Miss Edwina Jones, Cleveland. 
“Stunts, Tumbling, and Pyramids,’ Miss Margaret Darrah, 
Lakewood 
“Rhythms and Dances.” Miss Olive Whitworth, Cleveland. 
“Athletics; Contests,” Miss Louise Hale, Cleveland Hts. 
“Motor Ability-Achievement Tests,” Mr. Moritz, Shaker Hts. 
“Integration of Physical Education with General Education,” 
Miss Bertha Swope, E. Cleveland. 
10:45-12:15 Dance Section. 

Presiding: Geneva Watson, Ohio State University. 

10:45. Demonstration. Martha Hill, New York University. “The 
Use of Percussion Accompaniment in Teaching Dance.” Fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

10:45-12:15 Health Education Section. 

Presiding: Philip L. Riley, Supervisor Health Ed., Cleveland. 

1, “Stages in Child Development.” Dr. Milton Krogman, Brush 
Foundation. 

2. “Signs of Mental Health in Children.” Dr. Oscar P. Markey, 
Cleveland. 

3. Business Meetings. 

10:45-12:15 Teacher-Training Section. 

Presiding: Professor Laurie E. Campbell, University of Mich. 

1. “Curriculum Content and Suitable Minors.” Professor Mabel 
E. Rugen, University of Michigan. 

2. “Some Problems of Selective Admission for the Physical 
Education Major.” Professor Herbert A. Toops, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

10:45-12:15 City Directors Section. (Program not received.) 
10:45-12:15 Boy Scouts Section. (Program: not received.) 
10:45-12:15 Women’s Athletics Section. 

Presiding: Miss Dorothy Sumption, Ohio State University. 

Summarizer: Miss Laurentine Collins, Detroit. 

Business Meetings. Election of Officers. 

Panel Discussion with Questions and Answers from Floor. 
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Leaders: Miss Agnes Wayman, Barnard College; Miss Mabel 
Lee, University of Nebraska; Miss Grace Jones, High School, 
Summit, N.J.; Miss Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 

Report of Booklet Subcommittee. “Costumes for Girls and 
Women.” Miss Clare Small, University of Colorado. 

12:30-2:15 P.M. STATES LUNCHEON. 

Presiding: Dr. Margaret Bell. Tables to be reserved by states. 

SECTION MEETINGS 
2:15 P.M. Public Schools Section. 

Demonstrations, Cleveland Elementary Schools. 

2:15-4:00 P.M. Research Section. 

Presiding: Mabel E. Rugen, Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

General Topic: “The Application of Research Techniques to 
Curriculum and Personnel Studies.” 

1. “The Job Analysis Curriculum Study.” Darwin Hindman, 
Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

2. “Physical Education Background of College Students as a 
Factor in Determining the Content of the Required Physical 
Education Course for Women.” Dorothy Beise, Instructor 
of Physical Education, University of Michigan. 

3. “The Woman High School Teacher of Physical Education in 
Ohio, a Personnel Study and Analysis of Professional Duties 
and Responsibilities.” Gertrude Manchester, Head of Wom- 
en’s Dept. of Physical Education, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

4. “The Effect of Motor Skill on Personality as Measured by 
the Bernreuter Personality Rating Scale.” Miss Mary Har- 
rington, Research Student, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

5. “Relation of Recreation to Vocation” (with slides). Elmer 
D. Mitchell, University of Michigan. 

Summary. Dr. Frank Lloyd, Associate Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York City. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR MID-WEST SECTION 
2:15-4:00 P.M. Private School Section. (Program not received.) 
2:15-4:00 P.M. Camping Section. 

Seminar Discussion: “Problems in Camping of Particular Inter- 

est to Physical Education.” Chairman, Miss Barbara Ellen 
Joy, Chairman, Mid-West Section. 





May We Suggest 
Reservations NOW! 


If you are planning to attend the Cleveland Con- 

vention we invite you to Hotel Hollenden, nearest 

first class hotel to the Public Auditorium. Your 

reservation now will enable us to reserve for you 
the type of accommodations you prefer. 


RX 









1050 Rooms 
Rates from All with Bath 

2.50 Single, $3.50 Doubl and 
$ ingle, $ sets 4-Station Radio 


Popular Priced 
Coffee Shop and 
300-Car Garage 


Speakers 


In Cleveland -its 


The HOLLENDEN 


THEO. DEWITT, VICE PRES AND GEN, MGR. 
SUPERIOR AVENUE AT EAST SIXTH STREET 
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2:15-4:00 P.M. Y.W.C.A. Section. (Program not received.) 
2:15-4:00 P.M. Men’s Athletics Section. 

Basketball and baseball discussion. 

2:30-3:45 P.M. Recreation Section. 

Presiding: Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

1. “What Constitutes a Recreation Program.” (20 minutes.) 
W. G. Robinson, National Recreation Association. 

2. “What a Community Can Contribute to Leisure-Time Needs 
When the City Government and the Board of Education 
Work Together.” (15 minutes.) H. G. Danford, Director 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Lima, Ohio. 

. “What a School Physical Education Department is Contrib- 
uting to the Recreational Program in a City of 27,000.” (15 
minutes.) L. H. Hollway, Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

4. “How I Am Using Relief Funds for School Recreation.” (15 
minutes.) Birch Bayh, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

5. Discussion (20 minutes). 
Leader: H. G. Danford, Lima, Ohio. 
4:00-5:45 P.M. MID-WEST COUNCIL (new) MEETING. 
4:00-5:45 P.M. DEMONSTRATION OF RECREATION 
SPORTS. Cleveland Athletic Club. 
4:00-5:45 TOUR OF CITY (SIGHTSEEING) 
4:00-5:45 DANCE DEMONSTRATION. 

Ruth Murray, College of the City of Detroit “Approaches for 
Developing Compositional Units in Dance.” Discussion. 

4:00-6:00 Women’s Athletic Section. 

All Section Members are urged to attend the Sports Demonstra- 
tion at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 

6:30 PM. DINNER, OHIO STATE HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. , 
8:00 P.M. OLYMPIA THROUGH THE AGES. 

A festival portraying the history of physical education. Pre- 
sented by 3600 teachers and students of physical education, 
nationality and organization groups, Cleveland Ohio. 

10:00 P.M. PHI EPSILON KAPPA. Socialer Turnverein, 3909-19 

Lorain Avenue. 

1. Motion pictures of the German Turnfest held in Stuttgart, 
1933. Mr. Grover Mueller, Supervisor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. “The Challenge of the New Day in Physical Education.” 
Dr. Fritz Maroney, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

3. Informal social entertainment. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21 
8:00 AM. BREAKFAST MEETING LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:15 A.M. Dance Section. (Business Meeting.) 
9:15-11:00 A.M. Women’s Athletics Section. Y.W:C.A. Gym. 

Presiding: Miss Grace B. Daviess, University of Cincinnati. 

Summarizer: Miss Laurentine Collins, Detroit. 

9:15-9:45 Golf Demonstration. Miss Mary K. Browne. 

9:45-10:45 Intramural Swimming Meet. 

In Charge: Miss Marjorie Whitlock, High School, Lakewood. 
Miss Dorothy Crane, High School, Cleveland Heights. Mrs. 
Rose Burke, High School, Shaker Heights. 

Round-Table Discussion: Rules Committee on Water Sports. 
Chairman: Miss Marjorie Camp, University of Iowa. 

10:45-11:15 Meeting of new Executive Committee and Legisla- 
tive Board of Women’s Athletics Section. 

:15-11:00 A.M. Public Schools Section. 

Presiding: Miss Jessie Garrison. 

1. Reading of reports of Committee Chairmen: 

A. “A Curriculum Study.” Miss Collins, Chairman. 
B. “Policies and Objectives.” Mr. Mustaine, Chairman. 

2. Panel Discussion. Leader of discussion: Dr. Williams. 

:15-11:00 A.M. Therapeutic Section. 

1. “The Aim of Posture Education.” Lulu Sweigard, New York 
University. 

2. “Diseases Which Result in Postural Disturbances.” Dr. Max- 
well Harbin, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3. “Physiological Basis for Exercise in Diseases of Metabolism 
and Heart.” Dr. Peter Karpovich, Springfield College. 

:15-11:00 A.M. Teacher-Training Section. 

Presiding: Professor G. S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin. 


ets 
ae 


1. “Symposium on the Double Major—Physical Education wi! 


Syracuse University, 3 


Academic.” . 
First Speaker: Professor L. P. Andreas, 
Syracuse, N.Y. (20 minutes.) 
Second Speaker: Professor Katherine Hersey, The Qhio State 

University, Columbus, Ohio. (20 minutes.) 

Third Speaker: Professor C. M. Miles, Columbia Uniy 

New York. (20 minutes.) 

2. General discussion from, the floor. (20 minutes.) 

3. Summarizer: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, The Ohio State University 
:15-11:00 A.M. Research Section. 4: 
Presiding: Professor Ruth B. Glassow, University of Wisconsin, : 

1. “Aspects of Body Balance.” Dr. Charles Lowman, 
paedic Hospital School, Los Angeles, California. (To be read 
by substitute.) 

. “The Relationship Between Initial Status in Posture and 
Improvement Under Instruction.” Professor Charlotte Mg. 
Ewan, Wellesley College. 

. “A Revision of the Brace-Type Tests of Motor Educability” 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 

. “A Study of Factors Affected by Training and Competitigg 
in Basketball.” Dr. C. E. Ragsdale, University of Wiscongg, 

. “Mechanics of Projection Events in Track and Field Ath 
letics.” Professor T. K. Cureton, Jr., Springfield College, 

. “The Effect of Certain Types of Physical Education 9 
Height, Weight, Lung Capacity, and Six Motor Skills.” Mp 
Henry W. Luther, West Technical High School, Cleveland 

. “A Survey of Standards in Specific Skills for Elementary 
Schools.” Mr. Talbert Jessup, University of Wisconsin, 

. “The Establishment of National Achievement Standards for 
Girls in Public Schools in Specific Physical Education Ac. 
tivities.” Miss Amy Howland, Mt. Vernon, New York. 

. “Achievement Scales in Physical Education for Boys and 
Girls in Elementary and Junior High Schools.” Mr. N, P 
Neilson, Department of Education, California. 

Election of officers for the National Section. 


11:00 AMM. CLOSING SESSION. 

Speaker: Judge Florence Allen, Supreme Court of Ohio. “Phys 
ical Education Faces the Future” from the point of view of 
sociology. 

Throughout the convention there will be an exhibition of dane 
pictures, books and dance costumes. Each day at 5:30 and 11:30, 
dance movies will be shown. 

Motion pictures will be shown continuously through the con- 
vention, excepting during general sessions. Some of the subjects 
are: “Sports Champions—1933,”’ courtesy of Ed Bang, Sports 
Editor, Cleveland News; “Dance Movies,” courtesy of Dane 
Section; “Stuttgart Festival,’ courtesy of Grover W. Mueller; 
“Elementary School Work, Cleveland,” courtesy Miss Olive Whit- 
worth. 

Note—Other groups, individuals, and organizations having 
movie films pertaining to physical or health education topics ar 
referred to E. B. Altman, Board of Education, Cleveland. 
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HOTEL STATLER, Cleveland, Ohio 
Headquarters 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
April 18-21, 1934 


1,000 rooms, 1,000 baths. Euclid Avenue at East 12th Street. 
City’s finest clubs, theatres and retail stores grouped in immediate vicinity. Floor clerks. 
Excellent garage facilities. 


Single rooms from $2.50 to $6.00 
Double rooms from $4.50 to $8.00 
Twin bedded rooms from $5.00 to $8.00 


Every room has private bath, circulating ice-water, bed-head reading lamp. Fixed rates 
are posted in every Statler Room. 

Hotel Statler has several restaurants. You have your choice from cafeteria, to formal a la 
carte service. 

We are looking forward to meeting you this April and ‘want you to make our home 
your home, during your Cleveland visit. 
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| The New Barnes Books | 


Ready March 20th 


The Theory of Play 


by Ermer D. MitcuHett, Professor of Physical Education, University of Michigan and BERNARD 
Mason, formerly Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University. 


More than a textbook, more than a teacher’s manual, this forceful book advances new theories, pre- 
sents a new psychology in ‘keeping with the modern accepted principles of education and sociology. The 
subject of play is vital to every teacher and student of physical education, especially now, because of the 
great increase in leisure time. It is your privilege to examine this book without charge and we are con- 
fident that if you do not find it such that you can use it as a text you will wish to retain it for your 
own library. Send for your copy now. 8vo. Cloth Illus. 600 pages $2.80 


Now Ready 


The American Costume Book 


by Frances Harrg, Illustrated by GERTRUDE Moser, Author and Illustrator of “The Folk Cos- 
tume Book” 





This is a superlative book! The 16 color plates, of 26 individual costumes, are accurate in color and 
authentic. The author’s description and history of each costume and careful directions for making them 
inexpensively give to the teacher for the first time a complete source book on American costume. The 
26 costumes illustrated and described in this book are representative of the dress worn in America from 
its discovery down to the Gay Nineties. Your school library must have this book. Large 8 vo. Cloth $5.00. 


Now Ready 


Group Golf Instruction 


by HELEN B, ScHLEMAN, formerly Instructor of Physical Education, Ohio State University 


The response to the first announcement of this valuable little book was gratifying. Teachers from all 
parts of the country wrote in saying, “This i is just the book I have been looking for.” If you are called on 
to organize a class in golf, this book gives you all the fine points of the game. You don’t have to be an 
expert golfer to teach. Send for this book now. It is fully illustrated with action photographs. $1.00. 


Ready Late in March 


Reereation for Girls and Women 


by Ernet Bowers, Prepared under the Direction of the National Recreation Association 


The cumulative result of the experience and judgment of hundreds of men and women engaged in social 
work and recreation is contained in this new book. Complete programs, activities and methods of organ- 
ized recreation for girls and women are the main features. It will be welcomed by all workers in the 
social and recreational field. 8vo. Cloth Illus. 480 Pages $3.00. 


Ready Late in March 


Legends an Dances «i Old Mexico 


by Norma SCHWENDENER, Associate in Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia and 
Averill Tibbels. 


One of the most unusual books that has ever been published under our imprint! The authors have 
painstakingly reproduced the dances of Old Mexico by careful description, accurate music and striking illu- 
strations. The origins and legends of the dances are traced back to the time of Cortez. The drawings 
illustrating the dances are worth the price of the book alone, 8vo. Cloth Illus. Music $2.00. 


Next month we will publish “INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL ED- 
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Education. Watch for complete announcement. 
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Restoring the Apparently Dead 


CAPTAIN T. W. SHEFFIELD 
U. S. Volunteer Life-Saving Corps; Honorary Life Member, Royal Life Saving *Society 


that of human life itselfi—its beginning and its end- 
ing—the most complex of all the problems that 
confront the human mind. 

Of the thousands who lost their lives last year in the 
United States by accident, six thousand were drowned, 
while double this number lost their lives through elec- 
trocution, or asphyxiation by breathing deadly gasses; 
most of these lives could have been saved if the method 
advanced could have been applied. 

A system of simple instruction is all that is necessary 
to bring the apparently dead back to life again. There 
is nothing approaching the miracle in this. The expres- 
sion “suspended animation” is too well understood; for 
everyone knows that although a person may be in what 
is termed “‘a dead faint” and oblivious to all that takes 
place during that period, he quickly revives when the 
blood once again circulates through the heart at its nor- 
mal speed—sixty-eight, seventy, seventy-two beats a 
minute. Therefore, exceptional interest is attached to 
the reports of hundreds of successes with the Schafer 
Prone Pressure Method of Artificial Resuscitation. It 
must not be supposed, however, that this or any other 
method of resuscitation can restore the life of those who 
have died from natural causes. 

The first recorded cases of resuscitating the appar- 
ently drowned are mentioned in the notes of Derham’s 


Ts GREATEST mystery in a world of mystery is 


Physic-Theology as having occurred at Troningholm . 


and Oxford about the year 1650. In the year 1745 Dr. 
J. Fothergill read a paper on the subject before the 
Royal Society. It dealt with the recovery of a man, dead 
in appearance, having his lungs distended by Mr. William 
Tossack, surgeon in Alloa. 

The Schafer Prone Pressure Method of Artificial Resus- 
citation will revive life in the apparently dead, when in 
a state of “suspended animation,” through being sub- 
merged under water for periods of from five to twenty 
minutes, or upon being electrocuted when coming in 
contact with electrically charged wires, or becoming 
asphyxiated after breathing gases or even deadly carbon 
monoxide. In such cases, unconsciousness, with the ap- 
pearance of death, very often ensues while the heart is 
still beating, frequently so feebly that the pulse does not 
indicate any circulation whatsoever, and it has been proved 
time and time again that the heart action continues for 
some time after the lungs have ceased to function. A 
stimulus applied before the heart actually stops may and 
does renew its efforts to keep up the circulation, and, if 
the cause of the suffocation is no longer operative, the 
lungs may and do also respond to the stimulus of blood 


propelled through them. The method of restoring anima- 
tion in the foregoing cases is by the method and simple 
procedure described in illustrations one and two. 

The great advantage of this method lies in the fact 
that it utilizes the organs below the diaphragm to raise 
the same, by which action the lungs are emptied without 
injury. Making pressure expiration 12 to 16 times a min- 
ute by this method gives us 6,240 c.c. of air expired and 
a like amount inspired, affording more volume of air per 
minute than in normal breathing; proving conclusively 
that this is the best substitute for restoring the appar- 
ently dead through the causes alluded to—better than 
any other known methods or mechanical devices in the 
world. 

The Prone Pressure Method was developed. by Sir Ed- 
ward Sharpey Schafer, F.R.S., of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Edinburg, Scotland, in 1903. Following its 
adoption by the Royal Life Saving Society of Great Brit- 
ain, he visited this country in 1908 and demonstrated in 
medical schools. This method is now universally accepted 
as the simplest and most effective means of resuscitation 
known to man. 

In 1909 a research was made on resuscitation by the 
New York College of Surgeons. The Schafer method re- 
ceived the unanimous endorsement of this body as being 
the most effective method, giving deeper ventilation than 
even natural breathing. The American Red Cross, whose 
fundamental principles of life saving were based on those 
of the Royal Life Saving Society, broadcast this through- 
out the United States with the result that hundreds of 
lives have been saved by its members and life guard 
services. 

The Red Cross has improved the kneeling position of 
the operator, which gives a better action for applying 
pressure and release, i.e., expiration and inspiration, two 
of the most vital actions in resuscitation. 

- In 1907 the writer, before leaving London for America, 
was taught to apply this method while kneeling at the 
left side of the subject. This position threw considerable 
strain on the back of the operator, especially when work- 
ing for prolonged periods, which was the case in the first 
demonstration on this continent at Lindsley, Ontario, 
Canada, in March, 1908. The operator now kneels astride 
one or preferably both legs, and providing he takes up 
the correct position above the knees, can continue the 
operation for an hour or so, whereas in the old position 
it was very tiring for twenty minutes. The writer, found- 
er of the City of Santa Monica Life Guard Service, 
adopted this position and, after prolonged exercises and 
actual recovery of apparently drowned persons, carried 
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out further research to arrive at the best all-round posi- 
tion when applying the method, as explained in position 
one and two. 

Gas poisoning cases are caused in such instances as 
where patients have inhaled ordinary household gas, car- 
bon monoxide gas from motor exhausts, or sewer gas. 


Drowning cases may be described as those cases in 
which the patient has remained under the water from one 
to fifteen minutes causing the air passages and lungs to 
become clogged with water. 


Electric shock may be described as those instances in 
which the patient has come in contact with live wires, the 
electric current causing paralysis of the diaphragm and 
brain center. 

Physical shock may be described as cases in which the 
patient has received a severe blow or fall causing paraly- 


sis of the diaphragm and brain centers which control the 
act of breathing. 


The Advantages of the Prone Pressure Method 

In the “Silvester,” “Howard,” and ‘Marshall Hall” 
methods, the tongue had to be drawn forward, because 
the patient was first placed upon his back. This position 
hindered the escape of water, mucus, and froth from the 
air passages, throat, and mouth, as the tongue fell back, 
blocking the air passages. The Schafer method possesses 
none of these disadvantages, as the patient lies face down- 
ward minimizing complications. The operation can be 
carried out by one person, with a minimum amount of 
labor, involving no risk of injury to the congested liver 
or any other organ. If the patient’s legs, arms, or shoul- 
ders are broken, the operation involves a minimum move- 
ment of the injured parts. Burns can be treated with an 
oil dressing, and the body covered with coats or blanket, 
during resuscitation. 

It is important to get the timing absolutely correct; 
always have this checked with a watch. Once you acquire 
the right rhythm for pressure and release, it will become 
automatic. 

Always practice on a friend, or, when in service, at 
regular drills at least once a week. For, even though the 
action is so simple, it is important to have complete con- 
trol of all movements. 

If there is another person present who thoroughly un- 
derstands the Prone Pressure Method, get him or her to 
take up a kneeling position close on the right or left 
side of you, placing his hands in the correct position as 
you withdraw yours on the release, the relief operator 
getting into action instantly. This is only advisable if 
you are tired, if not, continue working on the patient. 

If the accident takes place in sea, lake, or river, com- 
mence resuscitation at the first available place; do not 
carry the subject one foot more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

If the patient is holding a loose wire, or if a live wire 
lies across the body, turn off switch if possible or cut 
wire with an axe on the side the current comes from. In 
cases where high voltage lines are in contact with the 
body, lift off with:-wooden pole or draw body away by 
clothes or dry rope. Do not touch the body if the clothes 
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are wet. If possible, use rubber gloves or your ow, dry 
coat. ; 


On complete recovery, keep the patient quiet, placj 
hot water bottles or substitutes between his legs an 
arms; always try these on your own elbow or Cheek jp 
order to avoid burning him. Cover the subject with blan. 


kets and carry him away; never allow serious cases , 
walk. 


When the patient is on a fair way to recovery, mas 
sage and rub all parts of the body towards the hear 
not away from the heart. 


Never give any stimulants until full recovery hy 
taken place, at which time fairly hot coffee may be givey 
or a little aromatic spirits of ammonia—one-half te. 
spoon to one-half a glass of warm water. If the Subject 
collapses, commence resuscitation immediately. 


It is interesting to record that out of the five oppor. 
tunities offered since learning the method in 1907, qj 
were successfully revived—three were drowning case, 
one gas, and one an electrocuted victim, the latter being 
taken out of the undertaker’s van for the operation. This 
occurred at Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, in 1910, 


The actual time for bringing about normal respiration 
was from one-half to two hours and twenty minutes; the 
gassed victim and one of the drowning cases took the 
longest time, the shortest time being that of Mr. H. Car. 
ter of the Los Angeles Athletic Club, Los Angeles, who 
had been submerged five minutes in the sea at Ocean 
Park, California. 


The longer periods of recovery alluded to could uw. 
doubtedly have been accomplished in less time if the 
administration of oxygen or other respiratory stimulant 
could have been applied in conjunction with this method, 
provided the pressure was regulated to the amount 
respiration affected, and an immediate connection made 


with the air, upon failure of the supply of much stim. 
ulant. 


The universal knowledge of this method not only 
means the salvage each year of thousands of human lives, 
but an increase of the knowledge by virtue of which we 
are able to measure year by year advancement of prog- 
ress in the development and the protection of human life. 
It is regrettable that many so-called authorities have in- 
judiciously injected their own ideas as to correct manipt- 
lation of the simple mechanical actions given. And while 
admitting that all complicated anatomical deductions are 
here eliminated, the author prefers this as these should 
only be gone into by the medical profession and not the 
lay operator. The fact that the Prone Pressure Method 
has been adopted by the following organizations should 
convince the public of its reliability: American Gas Ass0- 
ciation; American Red Cross; American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; U.S. Bureau of Mines; National 
Safety Council; Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; US. 
Navy Office; Surgeon General, War Department; US. 
Public Health Service; United States Bureau of Stan- 
dards; National Electric Light .Association; Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; General Electric Company, and many 
similar concerns throughout the United States. 
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The Prone Pressure Method of Resuscitation Showing Position for Release and Pressure 





First Position for Operator Starting Artificial Respiration 
When operator and patient are in position shown, immediately 
throw weight of the body on the hands counting “one, two, three” 
slowly or saying “forward for pressure,” increasing the pressure on 
count “three” as the body comes into Position 2. 


Position 1—Pressure off—Immediately after placing 
patient in prone position shown, kneel straddling the 
body, right or left leg or both legs midway between knees 
and hips of patient. Immediately throw the body forward 
slowly to the count “‘one-two-three,” head swinging for- 
ward about seven inches beyond the axis of pressure 
through the hands. If the forward throw is too far over, 
work knees down from patient’s hips without taking 
hands off patient, making no perceptible stop in this 
action. Continue actions of pressure and release for at 
least two hours, or until patient is conscious. If possible, 
get someone to examine the mouth and free it of any 
obstruction. If the jaws are closed, proceed with oper- 
ation. Keep patient in open if not too cold. Windows 
open if inside. Cover body with blanket or towels but 
keep head uncovered. 

Position 2—Pressure on—On the count “three,” 
throw the body back to position 1, without throwing the 
hands off the body of patient. If you take hands off, it 
is difficult to place them back in exactly the same posi- 
tion. It is important to take up the correct position on 
the knees as it minimizes undue strain on the back of the 
operator, securing at the same time a continuous even 
pressure giving a quick release of pressure which is vital 
to allow the diaphragm to spring back for inspiration. 
These counts give from fifteen to sixteen pressures and 
releases a minute. 

Operating Instructions—Position of Patient —In oper- 
ating upon the apparently drowned or those suffering 
from gas asphyxiation, electric shock, or suspended ani- 
mation from a sudden blow on the head or fall, do not 
wait to remove clothes. Lay patient in prone position 
(on stomach), right arm extended, left cheek resting on 
back of left hand. Commence resuscitation at once at 
nearest place of safety from accident. On no account carry 
patient to ambulance, hospital, or house. A second’s de- 
lay may mean a life. In drowning cases lay head slightly 
lower than feet; this assists flow of mucus through mouth 
and nose. 


Second Position for Operator 
In this position on count “three,” release the pressure instantly, 
throwing the body back to Position 1, counting “one, two, three” 
slowly, then throwing the body forward again while counting “one, 
two, three” or saying “release pressure.” 


Position of Operator.—Place the hands on each side of 
patient’s back just above the waist line, little fingers com- 
ing underneath the last or floating ribs—thumbs and fin- 
gers together, arms absolutely straight, knees about mid- 
way between patient’s knees and waist line. If possible 
get someone to cut the collar and neck band, especially if 
the patient is stout. When giving instructions or calling 
for a doctor, which should be done in all cases, do not 
stop the actions for one second. Remember a life is at 
stake. 

Important Details in Operating—Resuscitation may 
be carried on with a blanket, coat, or towels covering 
the patient, leaving his head uncovered. When possible 
place hot water bags or bricks covered with cloths along 
side of patient. Get someone to try these on cheek to see 
they are not too hot. Promote circulation by getting 
someone to rub body towards the heart. On no account 
let these attentions interfere with the work of the oper- 
ator. Ask someone to secure an inhalator from the near- 
est fire station. When applying, do not stop operations. 
On full recovery administer a small quantity of spirits 
of ammonia—about one-half teaspoonfull to half a glass 
of water, hot coffee, or tea. Carry or have the patient 
taken to the hospital or home in a car. Keep the patient 
warm and quiet. In cases of long suspended animation, 
especially gassed cases, watch carefully for an hour or so 
until complete recovery. In case of a relapse, commence 
resuscitation immediately. If resuscitation is undertaken 
in remote or under cold conditions, have someone build 
fires in cleared area near the body. If there is a compe- 
tent operator present and you are tired, make the change 
over by second operator getting the rhythm of the action 
on the right or left side of you, sliding hands into posi- 
tion as you make the release of pressure. 

Important—Timing and Pressure-——-When operating 
on a heavy patient, say two hundred pounds or more, 
the full weight of the operator may be applied on the 
hands to secure greatest pressure on the patient. In cases 

(Continued on Page 65) 
































HELEN BELL GRADY 


Journalism Instructor, Evening High School 
Berkeley, California 


N OLD attic storeroom at the Claremont Junior 

A High School of Oakland, California, is proving 

that even an attic may come into its own—this 

time as the setting for a health project that is receiving 

the commendation of school officials, physicians, and 
parents. 

No longer is the place up one narrow flight of stairs 
referred to as the storeroom. Now it is the rest adjust- 
ment room, made possible for the students of the school 
through the cooperation of the Alameda County Tuber- 
culosis Association, which has loaned the equipment. 

The theory behind the establishment of the room, 
which was originally suggested by Dr. Edna W. Bailey 
of the University of California’s Department of Educa- 
tion, is that students who are below par from a health 
standpoint need a place at school where ideal conditions 
exist for rest. In other words, impairments to health 
such as underweight, a run-down condition brought on 
by attacks of “flu” or colds, and fatigue resulting from a 
serious illness can be corrected through rest periods pre- 
scribed by the school nurse or physician. And studies 
made at the close of each semester of rest adjustment 
students have shown this to be true. 

A child, handicapped by an under-par health record, 
no longer needs to struggle through his full program of 
classes during the day doing under-average work because 
of his physical condition. He is given an opportunity to 
build up his normal strength through rest which is essen- 
tial to one in his state of health. 

Various types of adjustments are prescribed for indi- 


Why Not a Rest Adjustment Room? 



























vidual cases, according to Miss Helen Jacobs, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the school, under whose direction the project is 
carried on. Some students need entire periods of rest, 
while others need a combination of limited activity and 
rest. In instances where a supplementary feeding of milk 
or orange juice is necessary, recommendations for the 
procuring of such food at school are sent to the parents 
of children assigned to rest periods. 

The room has been in use at Claremont for two years. 
A similar project at University High School in the same 
city is also made possible by the local Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and is proving as successful for older students as 
the one at the junior high school is for pupils of the 
adolescent age. 

Equipment for the room costs little and consists of 
cots with clean, warm bedding; steamer type chairs—the 
gaily striped canvas lawn chairs with foot extensions are 
the ones in use; tables and cabinets for wraps and books. 
Attractive pictures adorn the walls, and about the place 
is an atmosphere of cleanliness and brightness that is 
conducive to health. Separate quarters for boys and girls 
are provided. 

Supervising the students who are assigned to the room 
is a secretary, who checks on attendance and sees that 
the children really rest. She is on duty for four periods 
during the school day and it is at this time that the pupils 
are sent for the health-giving benefit that only rest can 
bring. 

A check-up on students who have been occupants of 
the rest adjustment room has proved conclusively that 
the plan is a success. Judging from weight charts alone, 
the value of rest in bringing back under-par children to 
good health has been established so that school execu- 
tives at Claremont feel that no school that claims to be 
modern in its equipment is complete without such a room. 
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The Silhouetteograph — 





Its Contribution to the Study of Posture and Body Mechanics 


By 


C. H. HUBBARD 


Director of Health and Physical Education, Arnold School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


and educators alike today, and perhaps justly so, in 

so far as the meaning is confined to carriage and 
graceful poise. However, this word is gradually being 
dropped by physical educators and in its place is being 
substituted the term “body mechanics” which has a 
broader significance, yet it embraces good body position 
and posture. Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait of Harvard Univer- 
sity was the man who first used the term “body mechan- 
ics,” and, to quote him, “It is the mechanical correlation 
of the various systems of the body with specific reference 
to the skeletal muscular and visceral systems, efficient 
when the mechanical correlation is most favorable to the 
function of these systems.” Dr. Andry of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris no doubt had this in mind when he 
said in his thesis, Orthopedics, “Most of the maladjust- 
ments of childhood and many of the ills of later life could 
be attributed to the wrong usage of the body.” 

Perhaps the earliest methods of recording data of body 
deviations were found in the taking of notes from the 
visual inspections of the subject examined. A plumb line 
at one time was used to check the straight spine. And 
still later, a piece of adhesive tape was placed the length 
of the spine and the spinal processes marked with a pen- 
cil. The tape was then removed and kept for future ref- 
erence. The trend of experiments in posture records leads 
from the visual inspection and measurements to actual 
tracings and concrete sketching of the body so that the 
findings could be seen at a glance. 

The mechanical period of measuring came in sponsored 
by Dr. Schulthess who brought out an elaborate machine 
known as the pantograph. This device gave an actual 
tracing of the spine and the scapulae level by holding a 
part of the instrument on the spinal column, or the part 
to be recorded; at the same time a corresponding mark 
was recorded on a paper by a pencil attached to a rod 
that would move in accordance with the curve of the 
spine. While this was very accurate, it was too elabo- 
rate and expensive to be used generally. 

Dr. R. Tait McKenzie of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania then developed his scoliosiometer from the idea 
of the pantograph and succeeded in getting a tracing as 
exact as the latter and also smaller. This was accepted 
for a time, for it was easy to operate, and the expense of 
the apparatus was greatly reduced. Still this device 


|= TERM “posture” is frowned upon by children 





was not found practical and was therefore short-lived. 

The Diamond Union Stamp Company of Boston con- 
tributed something to the cause of recording tracings by 
placing before the educators a stamp of the “correct 
body,” both in profile and back view. ‘These stamps 
were used by a good many schools for awhile to record 
posture deviations upon the stamped sheet for the pur- 
pose of record. This method, too, was not permanent. 

Perhaps the most worth-while contribution in posture 
readings was made by Dr. Mosher and Professor Lesley 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University, California. 
They devised the schematograph which, as the name im- 
plies, is a method of drawing the form by means of trac- 
ing the actual image as it is reflected by a series of mir- 
rors upon a sheet of clear glass on which is superimposed 
a piece of tracing paper. In appearance this instrument 
is like a camera with a focusing lens which brings out 
the subject in exact detail upon the glass. In a short 
time the instructor obtained quite a knack in tracing 
quickly and accurately the image or “schematogram.” 
This method was used in several sections of the country 
for a time, as it fulfilled the need and, at the same time, 
it was quite inexpensive and simple to operate. While 
this was the best method thus far, it was criticised be- 
cause the tracings were not exact, the personal equation 
of the instructor entering into it and thus robbing it of 
accuracy, 

Photography has always been considered in the record- 
ing of posture ratings but has had to be eliminated be- 
cause of the expense and special technique involved in 
the taking of pictures. However, a study was made by 
Mr. Norman W. Fradd of Harvard University and Mr. 
M. C. Reed of the Eastman Kodak Company about ten 
years ago, and a method was developed which resulted in 
the production of a satisfactory silhouette. A special 
camera was obtained from the Roby French Company of 
Boston and has been known ever since as the silhouette- 
ograph camera. The use of the film or plate was elimi- 
nated and sensitized bromide paper used in its place. This 
brought about a short cut in time and expense and sim- 
plified the technique of picture taking. The picture 
taken upon this paper produces an exact outline or sil- 
houette of the body and, of course, is accurate. The 
result is a white body silhouette upon a black back- 
ground. (Continued on Page 66) 
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Health Supervisory Activities of the 
Teacher in Elementary Schools 


WILLARD WALTER PATTY, Ph.D. 


Director of Physical Welfare Training, 
Indiana University 


HERE are at least three major factors contributing 

to the health education of the pupil.* We have al- 

ready considered two of them. One of these factors 
already discussed is written material concerning health, 
chiefly textbooks. Another is the personal influence 
through oral expression of teachers and fellow pupils upon 
health education outcomes in the life of the pupil. The 
third factor that is of major importance is the health en- 
vironment in which the pupil lives. 

It is recognized that, in the broadest sense of the term, 
environment may include all conditions, activities, and in- 
fluences surrounding the pupil both inside and outside of 
the school. In the study we are excluding from “environ- 
ment classification” oral and written health instruction 
and training, already designated as major factors. 

It is recognized that home and community health 
agencies have much to do with determining what this 
environmental influence shall be. The school admin- 
istrator and supervisory staff also play important rdles 
modifying the character of this third factor, environment. 

In this investigation the problem underfaken has been 
confined to an attempt to discover the special preparation 
which the elementary school teacher below the seventh 
grade should have in order to carry on successfully her 
health education responsibilities. Knowledge concepts, 
health habits and skills, and health attitudes of pupils 
are affected by the examples of health practices and by 
participating in health practices. Is it not fitting, then, 
that the administrative and health supervisory duties of 
the teacher be analyzed as part of this study to deter- 
mine her proper training for health responsibilities? 

An analysis of provisions for administrative and super- 
visory health activities of teachers included in these 
course-of-study publications discloses a rather wide and 
important range of duties affecting the health environ- 
ments of pupils. These provisions have been grouped 
under forty-one unit headings. Reference to Key Code 
No. IV will reveal the variety of these responsibilities. 

Many of these activities relate to the responsibility of 
the teacher for maintaining the physical environment of 
the pupil at a desirable health level. Others concern the 
personal relationships in the school, so important to 
wholesome mental hygiene. Still another group relates 
~ * This is the third of a series of three articles dealing with the 
preparation needed by teachers of health in elementary schools. For a 
description of research methods used in the investigation see the first 
article of the series. The second article deals with units of health know}l- 


edge, habits and skills, and attitudes that representative courses of 
study stress as desired outcomes for pupils in various grades. 


to the teacher’s responsibility for securing the coopera- 
tion of the home and school in health supervision of the 
pupil. Perhaps the most prominent group of duties js 
that invoked in health inspection and supervision of 
physical growth and the formation of correct health 
habits. 

One of those responsibilities that is infrequently men- 
tioned seems highly important. This unit of respongi- 
bility is that listed as Key Number 941, “the teacher as 
a model of health.” It would seem that no teacher can 
reasonably hope to achieve optimum results in health 
education unless her personal appearance is healthy and 
attractive, her health knowledge sound, her health habits 
wholesome and regular, and her attitudes desirable. 

The items of Key Code No. IV in the complete study 
were considered in connection with a chart No. IV which 
showed the provisions of each of the twenty-five courses 
of study in regard to them. The limitations of space 
have made it impossible to reproduce Chart No. IV but 
Summary Chart IV (a), which gives the grand total of 
all the twenty-five courses in regard to each of the items, 
has been included. 


Key Code No. IV 


Units oF ADMINISTRATIVE AND HEALTH SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 
OF THE TEACHER 











Key 

Number 

901. Ventilation. 

902. Heating control. 

903. Humidity control. 

904. Seating adjustment. 

905. Lighting adjustment. 

906. Book selection, vision supervision with regard to eyesight 
conservation. 

907. Administration and supervision of a program of alternating 
periods of large-muscle activities and shorter periods of 
quiet work. 


908. Mid-morning lunch. 
909. Provision for convenient hand-washing facilities. 
910. Leadership of a pleasant luncheon group. 


911. Provision for quiet rest period for children after lunch. 
912. School housekeeping equipment. 

913. Provisions for drinking water. 

914. Cleanliness of room. 

915. Lavatory and toilet. 

916. Tone of the teacher. 

917. Teacher interest in each pupil. 


918. Teacher courtesy to each pupil as to an adult. 
919. Teacher-pupil relationship friendly, but not sentimental. 
920. Avoidance of rush, overstimulation, and tension. 


921. Assignments adjusted to capacity of each child. 
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Atmosphere ot freedom so that child reports grievance 

rather than broods over it. 

A school environment where situations can freely arise in 

which the desirable health habits, attitudes, and knowledge 

may be developed. ; 

924 Opportunities for desirable afternoon and vacation pro- 

_ grams through the school outdoor clubs and study hour. 

925 Cooperation with doctor or nutrition expert in supervising 

“nutrition of overweight and underweight children. 

926. Special consideration for children showing signs of over- 

fatigue. 

Attention to children showing marked postural defects. 

3. Daily health inspection of children. (Detection of symp- 

toms of disease.) 

929. Special attention to children showing special deficiency in 
health habits. 

930. Attention to children showing undesirable mental and emo- 
tional traits. 

931. Health recommendations to parents based upon health 
examinations. Follow-up work. 

932. Maintenance of cordial cooperative relations with parents 
regarding health of pupils and home conditions and health 
training. 

933. Using health course of study intelligently. 

934. Measuring results of health program. 

935. Cooperation with health authorities in such health regu- 
lations as sending children suspected of having contagious 
diseases to nurse, physician, or home. 

936. Cooperation with health authorities in readmitting to 
school only pupils who have permission from health official. 

937. Supervision of weighing and measuring program. 

938. Records of growth and health of pupils. 

939. Conservation of hearing of pupils. 

940. Study of pupil’s out-of-school health habits. 

941. Teacher should be a model of health. 


Summary Chart No. IV (a), which follows, is a fre- 
quency chart showing totals for all grades for each of 
the forty-one unit headings under which administrative 
and health supervisory duties of the teacher have been 
grouped. Frequencies under each key number for each 
grade should be considered with relation to the number of 
grades involved, as shown in the first column of Sum- 
mary Chart No. IV. 

Summary 

Three of the course-of-study publications omitted 
mentioning administrative and supervisory duties of the 
teacher. There is a lesser degree of uniformity evidenced 
by results of this phase of the investigation than any 
other. It is believed that the absence of mention does 
not necessarily mean that those city schools give no 
attention to such activities of the teacher. Neither is 
the listing of these duties in another school system an 
insurance of their being performed efficiently. However 
it is felt that, for the purpose of this investigation, the 
study of frequency of mention of these health responsi- 
bilities has real significance. The well trained teacher 
should be able to perform these professional health activ- 
ities successfully. 

The following are some of the outstanding facts re- 
vealed by the study of administrative and health super- 
visory duties of the teacher. 

1. The most frequently mentioned responsibility of 
the teacher is that she conduct a daily health inspection 
of the pupils. The chief emphasis in these inspections is 
to detect indications and learn of symptoms of disease. 

2. An activity that ranks as a close second in fre- 
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SUMMARY CHART NO. IV (a) 
GRADE TOTALS OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND HEALTH SUPERVISORY 
ACTIVITIES OF THE TEACHER 











Course of Study K 1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 

Key Number 
901 5 12 11 11 11 12 11 73 
902 6 13 12 12 12 13 12 80 
903 2 4 4 a 4 4 4 26 
904 S 8 i 6 6 7 8 47 
905 S 10 10 10 11 10 10 66 
906 1 5 5 5 5 6 5 32 
907 4 6 6 6 6 6 6 40 
908 5 3 3 3 3 3 3 23 
909 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 15 
910 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 26 
911 4 4 4 4 3 3 3 25 
912 - 2 2 Zz 2 2 2 12 
913 3 4 4 4 4 4 3 26 
914 4 8 8 d 8 8 7 50 
915 4 5 5 3 a 3 3 26 
916 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 19 
917 - 1 1 1 1 1 1 6 
918 = 1 1 1 1 1 1 6 
919 1 4 5 5 5 5 5 30 
920 2 4 4 4 4 4 4 26 
921 * 2 4 4 4 4 4 4 26 
922 5 7 8 8 8 8 7 51 
923 7 10 10 10 11 11 10 69 
924 - 1 1 1 1 1 1 6 
925 6 11 13 12 iZ 12 10 76 
926 4 7 7 7 8 9 7 49 
927 5 11 11 11 12 13 11 74 
928 7 15 15 15 15 16 15 98 
929 6 8 8 8 9 9 8 56 
930 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 27 
931 3 9 9 9 9 9 8 56 
932 6 10 10 10 10 10 9 65 
933 5 12 12 12 12 12 11 76 
934 z 5 5 5 6 6 6 35 
935 6 9 9 10 9 10 8 61 
936 5 9 9 10 9 9 7 58 
937 8 13 13 13 14 14 13 88 
938 7 14 15 15 15 15 15 96 
939 2 6 6 6 6 5 4 35 
940 1 4 4 4 5 4 3 25 
941 1 3 s 3 3 3 Zz 18 





quency of emphasis is that of keeping records of growth 
and health of pupils. 

3. Since the chief significance of the weight and height 
of a pupil is now considered to be related to rate of 
growth as an indication of health, it is not surprising to 
find the weighing and measuring program a third rank- 
ing duty of the teacher. 

4. A very practical and important responsibility of 
the teacher is to regulate the temperature of the room 
according to best accepted standards. 

5. The above duties are stressed by the course-of- 
study publications in more than half of all grades con- 
sidered. 

6. Other activities very frequently stressed are: con- 
trol of ventilation, lighting adjustment, a school environ- 
ment productive of situations favorable to the develop- 
ment of desirable outcomes, cooperation with doctor and 
nutrition expert in supervising nutrition of pupils, atten- 
tion to pupils with marked postural defects, cooperation 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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“How We Do It” 


A Conference on Women’s Programs 














VERY significant conference in the interest of girls and 

women was held recently at the State Teachers College 
at Westfield, Massachusetts, sponsored by the Women’s Athletic 
Association. The project arose from recognition of the fact that 
the increased sense of responsibility for leisure-time programs, 
felt by many sorts of organizations in this new social order, 
meant that active recreational and athletic activities were being 
undertaken widely under enthusiastic but untrained leadership. 
As regards programs for girls and women, we felt that the 
standards so sincerely prescribed to, wherever there has been 
well-informed professional leadership, were definitely in jeopardy. 
Since schools and colleges have long been in the vanguard in 
establishing sane programs for girls and women it seemed that 
the sharing of our philosophy and practice with other organiza- 
tions interested in this problem would be a worthy effort. 

Accordingly our Athletic Association took the initiative to act 
as hostess and to bring together the problems involved and 
to suggest some of the means of solution. The list to whom 
invitations were sent was compiled by our own students. Our 
enrollment is drawn from a radius of about fifty miles and most 
towns within that area were surveyed by girls actually living 
there. Invitations were extended to all organizations interested 
in sponsoring active recreation for girls and women and the 
follow-up of the formal invitation with a personal word was 
urged. We attempted to interest three types of persons: parti- 
cipants in the program, professional and non-professional leaders, 
and administrators, executives, and other persons who might 
be effective in determining policies. 

About two hundred people came, some from as great a dis- 
tance as fifty miles. Some of the organizations represented were: 
churches, schools, colleges, Parent-Teachers Associations, girls’ 
clubs, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Y.W.C.A.’s, women’s clubs, 
and industrial concerns. 

The program we offered started at 2:15 on a Saturday after- 
noon and was all over by 5 o’clock. We prepared a group of 
exhibits which attracted a great deal of attention and was open 
for inspection at 1:45. There was a display of many types of 
suitable costumes for gym or field activities, available in local 
shopping centers, and complete with all information about price 
and colors. The attendants at this booth were dressed in repre- 
sentative types of outfits. An inviting “reading nook” contained 
a collection of pertinent books, pamphlets, and magazines. There 
was a model of a well-equipped playground. The organization 
and program of a play day was graphically represented in a 
series of posters using stick figures. There were posters showing 
how to go about arranging round robin and other types of intra- 
mural tournaments. Various point systems were shown and 
types of simple symbolic awards. An exhibit, prepared for the 
Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation 
by our W.A.A., setting forth “The Platform” in posters and 
photographs, and displayed at the Springfield and Louisville Con- 
ventions last spring, was also shown. 

The opening session was presided over by the president of the 
Athletic Association. The group was welcomed by Dr. Charles 
Russell, President of the College. A statement of the situation 
we had come together to discuss was then presented by three 
students under the following topics: “The Place of Active Recre- 
ation in the Leisure-Time Program,” “The Interest of Girls and 
Women in Active Recreation,’ and “Special Considerations in 
Planning Programs for Girls and Women.” These were clear- 
cut, concise presentations. Students participating were carefully 
prepared in every detail so that they held their place with poise 
and assurance among men and women most of whom were 
much more mature than themselves. 

The main speaker was Miss Anne F. Hodgkins, Field Secretary 
of the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. She emphasized the impor- 
tant facts in the situation that confront us and pointed out 
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some of the directions that might be taken to meet th 


4 ; CSE gi 
ations wisely and well. ~~ te. 


Three round-table discussion groups were then held unde 
competent professional leaders. There was a group on problem, 
of high school and college students, one on problems of ie 
girls and women not students, and one on problems of 
girls. The discussion in all three meetings was very 
participated in and regarded as a most valuable part of 
ference. 


Younger 
8enerally 
the cop. 


At 4:30 tea was served and by a system of ushers and hostesses 
every guest was introduced to Dr. and Mrs. Russell, speakers 
and leaders of the conference, and finally to some group of othe 
guests. : 

The total cost of the conference was about $25, met by the 
proceeds from the annual W.A.A. dance. This money is usually 
devoted to purchasing equipment we would not otherwise have. 


The whole undertaking was gratifying beyond our fondest 
hopes, not only in the degree to which we achieved what yw 
set out to do, but also in the fine spirit of cooperation we gy. 
ceeded in fostering. 

Theresa J. Lammers, 
DrrREcToR PHYSICAL Epucatioy 
STATE TEACHERS COLLzEce, 
WESTFIELD, MAssaAcuusetts 
cz * 


Lee Ball 


[= BALL, a new game combining some of the fundamentals of 

volleyball and paddle tennis, was originated by the girls oj 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
game was named in honor of Miss Mabel Lee, former National 
President of the American Physical Education Association. The 
game was prepared as a demonstration for the teachers’ insti- 
tute of Western Pennsylvania. 


Rules 


Court—A regulation volleyball court may be used, although 


a court six feet shorter than a volleyball court in length is prefer- 
able. 


Equipment.—A tennis or volleyball net five feet in height is 
stretched across the floor dividing the playing space into two 
equal sections. The game is played with a paddle similar to the 
one used in paddle tennis, and an inflated rubber ball five inches 


in diameter. The Spalding Sports Ball No. 5 was used in the 
demonstration. 


Players—Six players on each team if the size court recom- 
mended is used, which is as many as can be accommodated and 
eliminate any possibility of being hit with the paddle. If a larger 
playing area is used, more players may be added. 

Officials —There are two officials needed, a referee whose duty 
it is to call all points of decision, and a combined timer and 
scorer, 

The Game.—The object of the game is for each team to keep 
the ball in lively play toward its opponents’ goal, as each team 
scores only upon the opponents’ failure to legally return the ball 
or keep it in the air. The game is played in two halves of fifteen 
minutes each, with the teams changing courts at half time. The 
winner of the game is determined by the team having the highest 
score at the expiration of the playing time. The players are 
lined up in two rows of three each. In teaching beginners it is 
advisable to mark the floor in six spaces requiring each player to 
remain within her own space. By so doing you can eliminate 
bunching and also the danger of being hit with the paddle. As 


the players become more advanced, the block idea can be elimi- 
nated. 





The players rotate clockwise, the player in the upper right 
hand corner being the server. A player continues to serve until 
the ball is lost by her team’s failure to legally return the ball. 
The ball may be served or batted with either an over or under 
arm stroke. Two serves are permitted provided the first serve 
is not good. Only’the serving side may score. 


The game provides more advantages than paddle tennis, 4s 
it gives a larger number of girls an opportunity to participate at 
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time, and also provides a place for the self-conscious child, 
° ould participate in a group, but not as an individual. 
a _-An endeavor was made to keep the game as active, and 
the rules as simple as possible. 
1. Contact with the net with body or paddle. 
2. Crossing the service line. 
3, More than two hits in succession, or more than three play- 
ers playing the ball before it is volleyed across the net. 
4, Out-of-bounds. 
5. Striking of paddles together. 
Penalties —The penalty for all being a loss of point, or ball 
for the serving or opposing side. 
Jeanne E. Muter, 
INSTRUCTOR OF PHYSICAL Epu- 
CATION, TAYLOR ALLDERDICE 
HicH ScHOOL, PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


* * * 


Panorama of Sports 


E ARE attaching an exhibition number we are using in our 
W nual Gymnastic Demonstration this year held on March 2 
and 3. The theme of our demonstration this year is “The Recre- 
ative Aspects of Physical Education.” The number that would be 
usable and practical for high school demonstrations is called “A 
Panorama of Sports.” Every group is completely outfitted in the 
uniform of that sport and progresses down the floor as indicated 
in the description. 

Each sport is represented by two or more men or women in 
complete uniform. Each combination performs some fundamental 
of the sport while in motion across the length of the gymnasium. 
No group appears for more than thirty seconds. 

1. Basketball—Five men perform a five-man criss-cross down 
the floor. As ball is passed, break behind man to whom you pass. 
Middle man starts with the ball. 

2. Track and Field—-Three men appear and go through the 
wind up, spin, and throw for the discus. Then line up for track, 
start, and run off with dash. 

3. Football—Two men make five or six short running passes 
to each other, showing passing and receiving. 

4, Swimming—Men and women in full swimming outfit stroll- 
ing to the beach. 

5. Baseball—Three men playing high low; one man batting, 
two fielding, while they all move sideward to the other end of 
the gymnasium. 

6. Boxing—Two men showing shadow boxing and then spar- 
ring as they continue to move on. 

7. Tennis—Two men show a tennis serve hitting a soft 
cotton ball and then volley between one another with a good ball 
while moving sideward. 

8. Roller Skating—Boy and girl show different methods of 
couple skating, forward and backward, and do some figures if 
possible. 

9. Volleyball—Three men show pass, set-up, and smash. In- 
sert second ball to show complete set-up twice. 

10. Archery—A good demonstration of shooting into a target 
of straw. 

11. Ping Pong—lIf possible have a moving ping pong table 
on which a boy and girl demonstrate play as they move along 
the gymnasium. 

12, Soccer—Two men start with heading the ball and then 
dribble and pass to one another. 

13. Winter Sports—Men and women carrying skis, skates, 
and bobsleds. 

14. Handball—Show simple one-wall game with board wall, 
moving away from them down the gymnasium. 

15. Golf—Two men with caddies. Use cotton balls to dem- 
onstrate drive. Use regular balls to demonstrate put. 

16. Badminton—Two boys and two girls. Girls hit to boys 
showing various strokes. Keep the birdies in the air as entire 
group moves sideways to the other end of the gymnasium. 

17. Gymnastics—Six to eight men in a’ moving pyramid, 
showing rests, head stands, hand stands, etc. 

Finale—Entire group reappears and continues their number 
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in a stationary position on an assigned portion of the floor for a 
short period. Then everyone comes to a position of attention 
and the entire group sings the school “Alma Mater.” 


H. D. Edgren and M. A. Clevett, 
GrorcE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO 
* * x 


Paddle Badminton 


[HAVING no gymnasium and faced with the problem of pro- 
viding a suitable activity for a group of boys, in a limited 
space, we invented the game of paddle badminton. The cost 
of playing this game is practically nil. The game has proved 
very popular for boys at the secondary level, and we are now 
using it in grades 7B through 12A. The skills used and the 
method of play are similar to the real game. The skills may be 
mastered in a short time. After playing five or six games the 
student has made sufficient progress to enjoy the game. 


Last winter approximately one thousand boys played this 
game on an intramural basis. ‘Tournaments were organized 
among the mémbers of sixteen health education classes in both 
singles and doubles and the school champion was later determined 
as an added incentive. It is hoped that the following description 
concerning the material and equipment used will be of benefit to 
anyone desiring such an activity under the conditions mentioned 
above. 

Equipment 

Room.—The use of a room of approximately twenty-seven by 
forty-two feet is necessary. The classroom we are using is 
equipped with moveable, tablet-arm chairs which are placed along 
the walls, leaving the center area clear for the game. Those not 
participating at the time are, of course, seated on the sidelines 
awaiting their turn to play. 

Paddles—A one-fourth inch stock was used. Wooden paddles 
were made by several members of the class and were constructed 
with the point in view of having them simulate the official bad- 
minton racquets. The paddles are sixteen inches long. The face 
or striking surface is a six-by-six inch oval. The handle is ten 
inches long and one and a half inches wide at its widest part, 
tapering to one inch at the face of the paddle. 

Shuttle-cocks—We have found that birds which have been 
discarded by people who are playing the official game have served 
our purpose admirably. 

Net.—We find that a net made of any cheap material such as 
bunting, etc., twelve feet long and about two feet wide answered 
our purpose for the space involved. The net is held in place at a 
height five feet from the floor. 


Scoring —The regulation scoring for badminton is used. 


DIAGRAM OF SINGLES AND DOUBLES COURTS 
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C. W. Beeman, 
Director OF Puysicat Epvu- 
CATION, MacKenzie HiIcH 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


HE Tenth Annual Junior High School Conference under the 

auspices of the School of Education of New York University 
will be held on Friday evening and Saturday morning, April 13 
and 14. The dates formerly announced—April 6 and 7—have 
been changed for the convenience of a large number of teachers 
whose Easter vacation plans conflicted with the earlier dates. 

Postponing the conference one week has made it possible to 
combine the Friday session of the Junior High School Conference 
with the Friday evening session of the Spring Conference of the 
Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers. 
The combined groups will hold a banquet meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, April 13 at 6:30 p.m. A short but unusual program 
of addresses will conclude the banquet meeting, following which 
there will be an informal dance in the Roof Garden of the hotel. 

Reservations for the banquet may be obtained until April 10 
by sending checks to Miss Lillian O’Neill, Secretary, Tenth Annual 
Junior High School Conference, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square East, New York City. 

The Saturday morning program of the Tenth Annual Junior 
High School Conference will be held in the new Education Build- 
ing at New York University, Washington Square. The general 
session, beginning at nine o’clock, will be followed by group meet- 
ings scheduled to run until shortly after twelve o’clock. 

The general theme of the Conference will be “The Teacher as 
a Person in the New Era.” The complete program will be print- 
ed for distribution soon. 




















+ * 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made by federal authorities that 
emergency education funds will be made available for teach- 
ers’ salaries in schools that are closed or are about to close in com- 
munities having a population of less than 5,000, provided in each 
case that local or state funds are exhausted. School districts not 
eligible for this help will be able to participate in federal funds as 
soon as they are made available. 
ca * 
HE National Youth Week Committee for the United States has 
announced the dates of April 2-May 5, for the celebration of 
Youth Week. This year the committee recommends that girls be 
given recognition as well as boys in the observance of a week for 
youth. A manual of suggestions for the program for Youth Week 
may be obtained free of charge by writing to the National Youth 
Week Committee for the United States, Room 820, 211 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
“- & 
WO very fine bulletins have been received from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. These have been 
prepared by William G. Moorhead, Director, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, with the active assistance and help of 
many prominent leaders in the field in Pennsylvania. Mr. Moor- 
head’s acknowledgments are sincerely extended to his many helpers. 
The Course of Study in Health Instruction and Physical Educa- 
tion, Grades I-VIII, Bulletin 12, has just come off the press. The 
second bulletin, number 61, has been in use two years and outlines 
a Tentative Course of Study in Health Instruction for Secondary 
Schools. These two bulletins contain a clear, workable, and ex- 
cellent outline of procedure for teachers in health and physical 
education and form a basis for uniformly high resu'ts in the 
program throughout the state. 
. -e + 
VERY Tuesday Evening from February 13 to June 19, the 
Committee on Civic Education by Radio of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Educaticn and the American 
Political Science Association, in cooperation with the Committee 
on Citizens’ Councils for Constru tive Economy of the National 
Municipal League, present speakers on “Reviving Local Govern- 
ment.” These speeches are given over N.B.C. at 7:15 Eastern 
Standard Time. They are important mediums for educating the 
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public concerning the importance of the functions of 
tutions, including the schools. 
.- « 
KY ERMAN J. Norton, Director of Health Education, Roch 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York, gave an inttonene 
talk upon public health matters over station WHAM on at 
ber 19. After a short historical outline of the growth of 4 
health measures and beliefs, Mr. Norton gave some rules Pt 
? ; rules by Which 
health could be safeguarded and sketched an outline of the activi 
ties used in the Rochester schools to further health training fi 
talk was mimeographed by the Tuberculosis and Health Associa. 
tion, Inc., of Rochester, Monroe County, New York, and may be 
obtained there upon request. ; 
: * = 
7 eighth State Conference of Physical Education in Mas. 
chusetts was called to meet in February by Commissioner Pay. 
son Smith. Carl Schrader, Supervisor of Physical Education 
asked all teachers to be present as “attendance will give a favorable 
impression of our professional sincerity.” This meeting was 
addressed by the following educators; Dr. Payson Smith, Com, 
missioner of Education; Dr. Henry Chadwick, Commissioner 4j 
Public Health; Dr. Helen McGillicuddy, Society for Social Hy. 
giene; Mr. Stacy Southworth, Headmaster, Thayer Academy: 
Professor Ernst Hermann, Sargent School of Boston University: 
and Dr. Joseph Burnett, State Sports Physician, Boston. , 
 * & 
|= Report of the Commission on College Athletics of the Asso. 
ciation of American Colleges stated that “the extension of in. 
tramural sports in the last three years has been remarkable.” Ang 
that “The last three years have shown an increasing realizatioy 
among leaders in the college world of their responsibility for the 
physical welfare of the student and, that physical education in jts 
varied forms . . . forms a vital part of a well-rounded program 
in our institutions of learning.” 
+ ok & 
HE Parent-Teacher News, the official bulletin of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, states that “The Future of 
the Forgotten Child” has been selected as the theme of the 
thirty-eighth Annual Convention of the National Congress oj 
Parents and Teachers, to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, May 13-19 
There are some six million children upon the relief rolls of the 
country, many of whom lack adequate shelter, clothing, and 
food; many come from bad or broken homes; many have started 
work too young and have been deprived of an education; many 
never get a fair start in life. These comprise the forgotten chil- 
dren for whom the “Congress” intends to act. 
* © * 
HE Kansas State Health and Physical Education Convention 
was held at Wichita on February 3. Professor M. F. Aheam, 
Director of Athletics at Kansas State College, spoke on athletics, 
followed by Miss Nellie Holt, Stephens College, Columbia, Mi:- 
souri, who presented a distinctive view on physical education. 
In the afternoon meeting leaders in health and physical education 
work, recreation, athletics, and boy scout groups, conducted a 
panel discussion and forum for questions from the floor. 
Ss & 
. THE March number of Good Housekeeping there is an e- 
cellent article on the situation that confronts education and the 
schools today. Dr. John Dewey who is author of this article i 
the most authoritative student and thinker upon education tha 
the United States can claim today. His conclusions that the 
schools should have an increased appropriation rather than a cit, 
however small, should merit the attention and careful consider- 
tion of every pareat, educator, and citizen who has the children‘ 
interests at heart. 


Civic ing, 


x * x 


AN article by Clara Bassett (Consultant in Psychiatric Socal 
work, representing the National Committee for Mental Hygiene) 
which appears in the February Journal of the Florida Education 
Association, the need for physical assurance and vigor is stressed 
as one of the dominating factors in the cultivation of personality. 
Miss Bassett says there, “Personality has its root in physical tone 
and vigor.” And again, “Regular participation with others in 
recreational activities, with special emphasis on outdoor play ané 
games, will add to pleasure and health.” 
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HE Department of Physical Education of the Y.M.C.A.’s of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island have printed a handbook of 
ich G. L. Listman, State Director of Physical Education of the 
- Men’s Christian Association, Boston, Massachusetts, is 
on This booklet contains a summary of the activities of the 
hysical education departments of the two states for 1933 and is 
Fiastrated with pictures of the winning teams in the several events. 
It illustrates an active and functioning program for boys and 
young men, and is full of suggestions for program building that 
are progressive and up-to-the-minute. 
* Ok Ox 
R. ARTHUR H STEINHAUS, the Young Men’s Christian 
D Association College for Physiologic Research in Physical 
Education, is the author of the most informative pamphlet 
“Chronic Effects of Exercise,” which appeared originally as an 
article in the Physiological Review, January, 1933. Dr. Steinhaus 
has made a most exhaustive study of his subject and introduces 
his paper with the statement that, “This paper concerns itself 
with the more or less permanent changes in the organism, ascrib- 
able to exercise.” From this clear statement of its purpose, the 
paper discusses all the important researches in this field to date. 
The author also includes a most exhaustive bibliography on the 
subject. Dr. Steinhaus has contributed herein an important study 
to the field of physiology and exercise. 
* x * 
HERE is an interesting article by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. George F. Zook, in the December 23 
edition of School and Society upon the subject of “An Educa- 
tional Program for Relief and Reconstruction.” This article re- 
lates what may be done for education by the new relief organ- 
izations and outlines some remarkable improvements in educa- 
tional situations if the plan goes through. 
— o- 
| fae American Public Health Association announces that its 
Sixty-third Annual Meeting will be held in Pasadena, California, 
September 3-6, 1934. Dr. J. D. Dunshee, Public Health Officer of 
Pasadena, has been appointed Chairman of the Local Committee 
on Arrangements. 
2 i, i 
OS ANGELES City School District, Division of Curriculum, 
Physical Education and Athletics Section, have published a 
clever health growth card. This little folder contains a record of 
the weight advance of the child from September to June by 
months and includes rules of health which are called “Rules of 
the Game.” Inside in alphabet form are listed a series of healthy 
breakfasts. These folders with the child’s record of growth are 
sent home for the parent’s signature with the report cards and 
go home for good with the June card. They are a potent remind- 
er to the parent concerning his child’s needs. 
es «& 
Bacalse of the great need in this long period of financial dis- 
tress, the May Day Committee has decided to continue the 
May Day slogan, “Mothers and Babies First,” and to ask more 
organizations to celebrate May Day to arouse interest in this 
cause. All organizations are urged to get in touch with the May 
Day Chairman in their states and plan May Day programs. The 
American Child Health Association has a limited number of copies 
of the 1933 booklet of instructions at ten cents a copy and the 
following free material for distribution: List of plays for May 
Day; Projects and Results; Suggestions for Three Studies includ- 
ing public health service, facilities for education and training, 
and provisions for handicapped children; and an all-round pro- 
gram for the year in home, community, and school. Child Health 
Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 





The New 1933-1934 Athletic Handbook of the Women’s 
Athletic Section of the A.P.E.A. 
By Miss Amy Howland, 
Chairman of the Track and Field Committee 
THE 1933-1934 Athletic Handbook contains four sections of 
Official 1u‘es, teaching and coachiig hints, and material related 
to its four fields of activities. The activities for which official 
tules for girls and women are give: are track and field, athletic 
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games, and volleyball. A new section, “Methods of Organizing In- 
tramural Tournaments,” sets up the procedure for conducting 
various kinds of tournaments in any sport. 

The addition of the new section on “Intramural Tournaments” 
has proved an added attraction for the Athletic Handbook. This 
new material was prepared under the direction of the Subcom- 
mittee on Track and Field. Miss Agnes Wayman, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Miss Mildred Nelson, State Normal 
School, Frostburg, Maryland; and Miss Helen Gault, Director 
of Physical Education for Girls, Portchester, New York, assisted 
the committee in preparing the material on tournaments. The 
suggestions and methods outlined for intramural tournaments are 
applicable to any teaching situation and to any type of sport 
or activity. Twenty-six classifications of play units are set up 
covering schools, colleges, and institutions. The tournaments 
described are “Elimination,” “Elimination Modified,” ‘Round 
Robin or Percentage,” “Double Round Robin,” “Consolation,” 
“Ladder,” and a combination of “Elimination and Round Robin.” 
Diagrams are used to illustrate the text and scoring procedures 
are carefully described. 

In addition to the material on tournaments many helpful sug- 
gestions are given for conducting meets in track and field activ- 
ities and play activities. Directions for organizing and conducting 
play days under various conditions are presented also. A ‘“Penta- 
thlon Meet for Girls” by Helen Gault, Portchester, N. Y., is an 
especially valuable contribution. 

The Subcommittee on Track and Field Activities is making an 
effort to develop interest in modified forms of track and field 
activities. The high degree of coordination and skill demanded 
on the part of the participant in these activities has prevented 
many girls from engaging in track and field events. To offset 
this drawback some of the rules have been modified to make 
performance easier for the average girl or woman. Twelve special 
events are set up. These activities are based upon the fundamental 
track and field activities of running, jumping, throwing, and 
walking. “Suggested Indoor Track Events” by Anne Cameron, 
Sargent School, Boston University, and “Events Suitable for 
Lower Age Groups” by Janet Walter, Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, Philadelphia, are articles which are of particular interest in 
this connection. “Coaching Hints for Beginners” by Helen Pe- 
troskey, Denison University, deals with the teaching of the “funda- 
mental principles of running, throwing, and jumping, not only 
from the standpoint of track and field events alone but from the 
point of view of their use in all sports and activities of life.” 





The Charles W. Eliot Centennial 
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questions of eligibility? We have such a committee here and on 
the whole have found advantage in it . . . The captain of a 
team is too much interested in success for the moment to be the 
final authority on questions of eligibility.” 

He desired that everyone take part in outdoor sports. 
The following is from a letter to James Ford Rhodes, of 
May 9, 1908: 

‘Athletic endeavor’ has a very high value in my mind. The 
present exaggeration of athletic sports tends strongly to reduce 
the number of undergraduates who make vigorous athletic en- 
deavors. General cultivation of athletics is diminished by the 
intensity of the training of the few university teams. It is more 
athletics—not less—that I desire, that is, athletics pursued by a 
much larger number of persons. Moreover, to my thinking, the 
athletics that last as a sport and refreshment through life, like 





WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 1934 
First Term: June 11—July 14; Second Term: July 16—Aug. 17 


Regular courses leading to A.B., B.S. in Education, and M.A. de- 
grees. Complete program of physical education courses for men 
and women. Special coaching courses. 


For Bulletin: H. J. Arnold, Director, Summer Session 


Wittenberg College Springfield, Ohio 
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your walking, for instance, are very much more valuable than 
athletics that must stop at twenty-two or twenty-three.” 


That this great educator was ahead of his time in 
regard to health, physical education, and athletics, as 
well as most other things which concern schools, the 
foregoing quotations are ample evidence. Such a person 
should receive special mention on the hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. 


Central District + 
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MINNESOTA 
The Central District Convention 
St. Paul, April 4-7, 1934 

The Minnesota Physical Education Association is active in the 
plans for the First Annual Convention of the Central District 
Physical Education Association. Many inquiries have been re- 
ceived from outside the state regarding the program and pros- 
pects are very favorable for a large attendance. 

The following members of the Minnesota Association are at 
work completing plans for the Convention: 

Mr. George Olsen, Red Wing, President of the Minnesota Phy- 
sical Education Association, Member of General Program Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Eleonore Groff Adams, St. Paul, Chairman of the Hos- 
pitality Committee. 

Mr. Ralph C. Tapp, City Supervisor, Minneapolis, Chairman, 
Consultation and Arrangements Committee. 

Mr. W. W. Kilbourne, City Supervisor, St. Paul, Convention 
Manager. 

Mr. Roland Johnson, St. Paul, Assistant Convention Manager. 

Mr. Henry Holman, St. Paul, Exhibits Chairman. 

Mr. Sam Ettinger, Supervisor, South St.. Paul, Demonstration 
Chairman. 

Mr. Paul Schmidt, Rochester, Special Demonstration Chairman. 

Mr. W. W. Kilbourne reports that fine progress is being made 
toward completing local arrangements for the Convention. 

The general demonstration which will include over 2,000 par- 
ticipants is to be. held in the new, spacious St. Paul municipal 
auditorium. Plans for this feature of the convention are com- 
plete and convention visitors are assured of a practical as well 
as an entertaining spectacle. 

State Council Meeting —A meeting of the Council of the State 
Association was held in St. Paul Saturday, January 27. The State 


Council is composed of the presidents and one member at large - 


from each section of the state. The following sections were rep- 
resented at the meeting: Duluth, Central, Minneapolis, South- 
eastern, St. Paul, and Southwestern. Several interesting reports 
of local section meetings were given by the various section repre- 
sentatives. There was a total of 18 leaders from the various sec- 
tions of the state in attendance. 

Miss L. Ellen Denning of North High School, Minneapolis was 
elected as the Minnesota representative on the Council of the 
Central District Physical Education Association. 

Tentative plans were discussed for the State Association meet- 
ing to be held next fall in connection with the annual convention 
of the Minnesota Education Association. A committee to make 
arrangements for the program was appointed consisting of Ralph 
C. Tapp, Minneapolis Public Schools, Chairman; Dr. J. Anna 
Norris, Director of the Women’s Physical Education Department, 
University of Minnesota, and Frank McCormick, Director of 
Physical Education and Athletics for Men, University of Minne- 
sota. 

George Olsen, President of the State Association, plans to call a 
special luncheon meeting of the State Association in connection 
with the Central District Convention. 

General News.—The Women’s Department at the University 
of Minnesota was host for the annual State College. play day. 
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The event was scheduled for Saturday, February 
ment which started six years ago among the state Colleges js gro 
ing each year in the number of participants and is making a “a 
contribution to the advancement of physical education in this 
state. 

The University of Minnesota is at work on a new sports build 
ing for men. This building will be a fine addition to the ‘ 
facilities and will afford a fine opportunity for further broaden 
ing the program of physical education for men at Minnesota, The 
work is proceeding under the leadership of Mr. Frank McCormick 
Director of Physical Education and Athletics for Men. 

A large number of Minnesota cities are taking advantage of 
the PWA and the CWA to increase and improve their facilities 
New gymnasium projects are under way in several Minnesot, 
communities. Nearly one hundred communities have made man 
needed improvements in playgrounds and athletic fields under the 
Relief Program. 


*7. This move. 
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Southern District ‘ee 


Association News 
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PROGRAM FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION OF THE N. ¢ 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Christine White 
The program of the Physical Education Section of the North 
Carolina Education Association Convention has been planned for 
small group meetings of elementary and secondary schools, men’s 
colleges, and women’s colleges, and private schools and one large 
meeting to include all groups. We have been most fortunate jn 
securing as our principal speaker one of the most outstanding men 
in the field of physical education, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, former President of the 
American Physical Education Association. It will also be ou 
privilege to have with us Miss Mary Channing Coleman, President 
of the American Physical Education Association. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 23 
10:00-12:00 M. GROUP MEETINGS 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. Hugh Morson High School, 
Room 102. 
Chairman: Mrs. J. G. Beard, University of North Carolina. 
“Programs and Materials for Elementary Grades.” Mrs. John 
O. Wood, Angier School, Angier. 
“Physical Education Problems in Secondary Schools.” Mr. T. 
Wingate Andrews, Superintendent of School, High Point. 
“The Place of Physical Education in a Unit System of 
Teaching.” Mrs. Dorothy Nash Hutchinson, Director of 
Physical Education, City Schools, Raleigh. 
“The C.W.A. and Its Contribution to Physical Education.” 
Professor Harold D. Meyer, University of North Carolina. 
Women’s Colleges and Private Schools. Hugh Morson High School, 
Room 103. 
Chairman: Miss Hope Tisdale, Women’s College of U. of N.C. 
“Intramural Programs.” Miss Olga Dodds, St. Mary’s School 
and Junior College, Raleigh. 
“Volleyball and Fieldball in Colleges and Private Schools.” 
Miss Frances Batte, Catawba College, Salisbury. 
“Athletic Associations and Point Systems.” Miss Julia Grout, 
Duke University. 
Round-Table Discussion of Sports for Girls and Women. 
Men’s Colleges. Hugh Morson High School, Room 104. 
Chairman: Mr. Carl Voyles, Duke University. Program to be 
announced. 
1:00 P.M—LUNCHEON. Executive Committee of High School 
Girls’ Athletic Association—Mary Ellen Tea Room. 
President: Mr. J. D. Messick, Superintendent of Schools, 
Spencer. 
Speaker: Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Columbia University. 
All persons interested are invited to attend this meeting to 
hear Dr. Williams. The price of the luncheon will be 35c. 
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If you expect to attend, will you notify Miss Juanita 
McDougald, State Department of Instruction. 
1:30 PM. GENERAL MEETING 
‘president: Mrs. Dorothy Nash Hutchinson. ; 
speaker: Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Columbia University. 

Dr. Williams is also scheduled to speak at the General Meet- 
ing, Thursday evening, March 22, and at the meeting of 
superintendents and principals, Friday morning, March 23, 
at 9:30 o’clock. 

ARKANSAS 
Elizabeth F. Howe 


We have lately organized a State Physical Education Associa- 
tion in Arkansas (of which Miss Lucile Womack of Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, is President and Elizabeth 
Faries Howe is Vice-President) and are planning to send delegates 
to New Orleans in March and to stage a play day for a number 
of Arkansas colleges sometime in April. 

After our Association has grown a bit larger we shall of course 
want to affiliate with the National Association. 


GEORGIA PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
April 12-13, 1934 Athletic Club, Atlanta, Georgia 
Officers 
President—Mrs. H. Stewart Wootten, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Vice-President—Mr. Jeff P. McCord, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Secretary—Miss Eylau Anderson, Commercial High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Treasurer—Miss Frances Thaxton, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 12 

4:00 P.M. REGISTRATION, Athletic Club. 

4:00 P.M. BANQUET. 

($1.25 a plate, make your reservations early. Tickets may be 
purchased from your treasurer.) Short talks on “Problems 
of a Changing Civilization” by distinguished Georgians. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 13 
8:15 AM. Breakfast—Two sections. Athletic Club. 

($.75 a plate, make your reservations early. Tickets may be 
purchased from your treasurer.) 

Sec. 1. Committee members and friends of Women’s Division 
of the National Amateur Athletic Federation. Mrs. Mary E. 
L. Soule, presiding. 

Sec. 2. Committee members and friends of Men’s Division of 
Georgia Physical Education Association. Mr. David I. Barron, 
presiding. (Short talks and discussions of “Problems of the 
High School and Junior College Coach.”) 

9:30 A.M. Registration for late arrivals. 


10:00 A.M. PROGRAM 

Theme: “Health Education and Physical Education in a Chang- 
ing Civilization.” 

Chairman: Miss Nina Pape, Principal, Pape School, Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Welcome: Mrs. H. Stewart Wootten, President, Georgia Phys- 
ical Education Association, Georgia State College for Wom- 
en, Milledgeville. 

Talks: 

“Physical Education’s Contribution to a Better Planned World.” 

“Health Education’s Contribution to a Better Planned World.” 

“Training of Health and Physical Education Teachers.” 

“Integration of Health and Physical Education Programs.” 

Open Forum for Discussion 


2:30 P.M. PROGRAM (continued). 
Theme: “The Leisure Problem in a Changing Civilization.” 
Chairman: Mr. Jeff P. McCord, Physical Education Director, 

Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“Dancing for Health, Poise and Happiness. 
“Intramurals.” 
Boy Scouts. 
Girl Scouts. 


” 


Open Forum for Discussion. 
4:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING, President presiding. 
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Mary’s mother, like most 
mothers, is very practical. She 
heartily approves of Mary’s activ- 
ities at the gym; and she was per 

fectly willing to find the money 
for Mary’s new gym suit. She did 
want to be sure of getting good 
value for that money, however! 
And that is why Mary’s mother 
was so delighted when she heard 
that the new uniforms were to be of 


INDIAN HEAD 
CLOTH Mave By NASHUA 


It’s easy to make sure of pleasing your pupils’ 
parents, as well as the girls themselves, when 
you order gym suits. Indian Head Cloth makes 
trim, smart, colorful suits that are as practical 
as they are good-looking. Indian Head’s Per- 
manent Finish* and fast colors are well known 
to women everywhere; and they’re not likely 
to question the price when the Indian Head 
label assures them of satisfaction. 

These leading gym suit manufacturers feature 
the Indian Head label in their best suits: 











TROY, N.Y. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Marvin-Neitzel Corp. Kenilworth Mfg. Co., Inc. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
Will Ross, Inc. Randles Mfg. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Lowe & Campbell 
Athletic Goods, Inc. 


Indian Head Cloth may be kad R 
shrunk by the Sanforizing Process in x 
White and Fast Colors. pap 


*U. S. Pat. 1,439,519 


Nashua, Mfg. Co. 


Incorporeted 1823 


Box 1206 Boston, Mass. 
nchor Sheets Nashua Blankets § 
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The Physical Education Department of Boston University, un- 
der the direction of C. D. Giauque, Professor of Education, has set 
up a course to be known as “Survey of Physical Education,” which 
began February 6. It started with a presentation by Superintend- 
ent A. J. Stoddard, a school administrator vitally interested in 
the development of the school health physical education program. 
The outline of the symposium is as follows: 


Feb. 6. Supt. A. J. Stoddard—‘Physical Education from the 
Viewpoint of the Superintendent.” 

Feb. 13. Miss Jean Latimer—‘Organizations Promoting Health 
and Physical Education.” 

Feb. 20. Mr. Carl Schrader—‘International Trends in Physical 
Education.” 

Feb. 27. Mrs. Eva Whiting White—-‘The Wider Use of the 
School Plant.” 

Mar. 6. Miss Marjorie Bouvé—‘The Physical Education Pro- 
gram for Women.” 

Mar. 13. Mr. J. E. Rogers—‘The Challenge to Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

Mar. 20. Dr. Claire Turner—‘Health and Physical Education.” 

Mar. 27. Mr. William Bingham—‘Athletics in the Program of 
Physical Education.” 

Apr. 3. Dr. John Harmon—“The Psychology of Physical Edu- 
cation.” 

Apr. 10. Mr. A. W. Samborski—‘The Intramural Program.” 

Apr. 24. Prof. Ernst Hermann—‘Playgrounds and Physical Ed- 
ucation.” 

May 1. Dean F. R. Rogers—‘Measurement in Physica] Educa- 
tion.” 

May 8. Mr. Thomas Cureton—‘Measuring Posture.” 

May 15. Mr. Norman Fradd—‘Corrective Physical Education.” 

May 22. Summary and Explanation. 


* * * 


William L. Hughes, Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is the new President 
of the College of Physical Education Association and plans 
a great program at the annual meeting of their group in New 


York next December. . «x * 


Notice has been received of the untimely death of Miss Ada 
B. Crozier, Director of Physical Education and Hygiene in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools since 1931. Miss Crozier graduated 
from the Normal College of the A.G.U. and had won many friends 
in the teaching profession while at Indianapolis and while teach- 
ing at the Harvard Summer School. She was one of the two 
finest organizers of physical education in the United States. 

* * * 

We quote from a letter from G. G. Eppley, City Recrea- 
tion Director, Evansville, Indiana: “I believe that the past 
year has been by far the most successful year in recreation. 
We have had a large number of community programs for the 
unemployed. These have met with great success. We had 
our leading playgroundball league play at night in one of our 
school stadiums. We had 2 games each night. The teams 
were in the latest playgroundball uniforms. We used a public 
address system. We allowed 2 people to see the games for 
5 cents. We received 10 per cent of the concessions receipts 
and sold box seats for 10 cents apiece. Players and their 
families were admitted and given box seats free of charge. 
We took in over $3,700, clearing a large per cent of that 
amount. We had as high as 5,500 on a single night during 


the playoff series.” >. + es 


R. C. Quimby, Director of Physical Education at Berea Col- 
lege, Kentucky, where he has been doing many interesting things, 
received his Doctor of Philosophy degree from New York Uni- 
versity, October, 1932. His thesis was “Body Weight in Relation 
to Certain Skeletal Measurements.” 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e@ 
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The question of fouls in basketball is one which re 
lot of study. This year’s Basketball Guide contains a condensed 
report of the study of fouls which was made last year, and it 
should cause some thought when one discovers that over half of 
the fouls are made in less than 12 per cent of the floor area and 
that 95 per cent of the fouls are called on defensive players, 

: = = 

Latest London mortality statistics show findings simi), 
to those gathered in this country, namely, that there js an 
increase in mortality — aorta among young wome, 

* 

Yale Tournament Fouls——The following study of fouls com- 
mitted during the “A” and “B” Tournament at New Haye 
should be of interest to you and your basketball coaches, 

Number of games played ] 

Number of games where fouls could have been the 

deciding factor 


Quires a 


Total miaber Gt fowls caMed ......66.0cccncsvsceccccc. . 
Fouls called in the act of shooting two throws....... 34 
Number called on winning teams ................... 56 
Number called on losing teams .................... 7 
Number of technical TOUS 2 oo... 6cccccsics ccsscectes 1 
Fouls 
RAN ote E TEU PE ore 24 Center jump hitting waist., 
LS eee eee 33 Guarding from rear ....... 3 
MRI. cies sic sc icreicievereis eokiaiors O: We occa ce 2 
RES sos SiC hase Wlnwia Ssuesne 19 Charge on free ball......,,2 
MORRIE oor os snata layer ehisaseiers 29 
Dribble charge .............. 1 ce a eee ais 123 


The above chart of the 123 fouls-made in the Yale tourna. 
ment shows where the majority of fouls were made. Fifty-six 
fouls were called on the winning teams and 67 on the losing 
teams. The fact that the winning teams make a smaller number 
of fouls than do the losers, simply emphasizes the thought that 
the winning team is somewhat better than the losing team. Nev- 
ertheless 3 of the 7 games could have been won by the losing 
teams from the foul line. 

* * x 

Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director of New Jersey, has got- 
ten out some splendid publicity material. The small pamph- 
let entitled “Send Your Whole Child to School” is very 
unique in its effective presentation. 

* * * 

Carl Schrader reports a new “State Course of Study in Phys- 
ical Education,” on which a large committee has been at work 
for more than a year. It is expected to be ready for use at the 
opening of the next school year. It will consist of four separate 
pamphlets—one for the first three grades, one for grades four to 
six, one for junior and senior high school boys, and another for 
junior and senior high school girls. Printing the courses of study 
for boys and girls in separate issues is a new experiment. It will 
insure a continuity of subject matter throughout the six years, 
and should prove a great aid to the teachers and of greater bene- 
fit to the pupil. 





* * * 


“The recent action by the South Carolina High School Ath- 
letic League, which recommends the abolition of all state contests, 
marks a definite step in the achievement of a sound physical 
education program. It is also conclusive proof that the adminis- 
trators of our state are up to the minute in wise educational 
procedure. The physical education workers in the state must 
react wholeheartedly and intelligently to this recommendation by 
substituting immediately an interesting intramural program. We 
must not lose pupil or community interest through procrastina- 
tion, lack of enthusiasm, or ignorance. Our administrators have 
presented a rare opportunity to the trained workers. We must 
make good!” 
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Frederick Prosch, one of the pioneers in physical education, 

Director of Physical and Health Education at Temple Uni- 
— Philadelphia, writes: “The first is a medical certificate 
eye be presented with the student’s credentials before he 
ee lates. I might also say that the authorities have not only 
i in addition to this the scholastic standing of the appli- 
= but also the general personality manifested by the individual 
it the committee, and then is further passed upon by the 
head of the particular department. The above, plus psychological 
and placement tests, determines the eligibility of the candidate 
for entrance to the University. While the enrollment has been 
reduced it has resulted in a ane ee student.” 


Lory Prentiss, Lawrenceville School, New Jersey, is one 
of the beloved pioneers in our profession. He has been in 
nysical education for forty-five years with thirty-three years 


: Lawrenceville. This is some record. 


: + & 

It is impossible to present the wealth of splendid material 
that comes to this desk from Herman J. Norton, veteran City 
Director of Rochester. Mr. Norton has one of the best all-round 
city programs. Perhaps the three outstanding high spots are: 
(1) his effective school health program, (2) correctives, (3) in- 
tramurals and after-school play and recreation. 

Mr. Norton has published some very valuable material. 

* * « 

Grover Mueller, Director of Physical Education, Philadelphia, 
and Editor of Mind and Body, in his recent report on his divi- 
sion presented many fine tables which outline the broad scope 
and thoroughness of the program in that city. 

: 4 & 

Dr. W. H. Mandrey, President of Arnold College, Con- 
necticut, is an educator of wide experience. He is develop- 
ing a new four-year curriculum based upon the best and 
latest educational thought. 

+ & 

The January, 1933, Wisconsin alumni magazine was devoted 
to the Wisconsin women and contains many fine articles describ- 
ing the work of the Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion under Miss Blanche Trilling. These articles are beautifully 
illustrated and tell of the splendid work done. 

: * 2 

Paul Krimmel, Director of Physical Education, Syracuse, New 
York, put on two physical education demonstrations in January 
in which approximately one thousand junior and senior high school 
boys and girls participated. The object was to raise money for the 
school welfare fund. This is a fine, constructive service rendered 
by the Physical Education Department and the demonstrations 
have done much to sell the physical education program. For the 
past two years a charity football game has been played, but this 
year it was felt that the physical education demonstrations would 
be best. Here is the program with the number of participants: 


Number of 
pupils participating 
1. Selection by Harry Prowda’s Orchestra 
2, Greeting: Dr. G. Carl Alverson, Supt. of Schools 


3. Mass Free Exercises in Waltz Rhythm................ 415 
Grant Jr. High School Girls and Boys 

4. Tumbling Exercises on Mats ...............0.000e eee 94 
Jr. High School Girls 

5. Exercises on the Parallel Bars ................0000005 96 
Sr. High School Boys 

Lele becind dance deanabaniseleen 130 
High School Girls 

7. Tumbling Exercises on Mats .................--2000- 90 
Jr. and Sr. High School Boys 

© Veemes Ower Gide Binvess ..........00.66600.0.... 96 
Sr. High School Girls 

A digs ine kok iin ada Mee et ae oe 150 


Sr. High School Girls 

I os ud enc aa iden lips adiciy bil 
Syracuse Turners (Men) 

i a ea hati ip aig gat ele 2 e 340 
Jr. and Sr. High School Girls and Boys. 
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the new AMERICAN 
WAVE STRIDE .- . 





Of Rugged Construction 
* Especially Popular 
with Children .. . 
The new American Wave Stride affords much 
action and exercise for the youngsters and, due 
to its safety features, is sure to become one of 
the most popular of all playground devices . . 
The American Wave is constructed of the finest 
materials and will give year after year of satis- 
factory service . . . Sixty-eight American Waves 


were installed on the public school grounds of 
Kansas City, Mo., during the summer of 1933. 





MERICAN Play Equipment is known every- 
where for its Strength . . . Durability and Safety. 
The most modern and highly perfected construc- 
tion and engineering features assure users ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

















Send Today for New Playground Device 
Catalogue H-18. It Shows the Finest 
Array of Equipment Available. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON . ° * INDIANA 





Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
William E. Dole 

Reports from graduates of the Physical Education Department 
at the University, now out in the teaching field, indicate that 
numerous high schools in West Virginia are enjoying well-balanced 
intramural programs. At present the winter games are drawing 
to a close. Following are a few of the winter activities as listed 
by a number of the instructors: handball, boxing, volleyball, 
shuffle board, ping pong, newcomb ball, basketball, and foul 
shooting. ; 

A large majority of the physical education graduates from the 
University have full-time positions in the public schools and col- 
leges of the state. Those few not fortunate enough to be placed 
are at present employed by the C.W.A. 

At present a move is under way to encourage “play days” for 
public school children in every section of the state. For a number 
of years the northern panhandle has been very proficient in the 
way of development and advancement of the “play day.” It is 
hoped that every section of the state will be equally as successful 
in the “play day” venture as the northern panhandle has been. 

Indications at present point toward a fairly large delegation 
from West Virginia attending the National Physical Education 
meeting in Cleveland in April. 


ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 

An important meeting of the Physical Education Council will 
be held at Urbana at the time of the State Basketball Tournament 
on March 24. A luncheon will be held on that day and the after- 
noon will be given to discussing the plans for promoting mem- 
bership in the American Physical Education Association, the State 
Association, and subsidiary divisions. The Council is made up of 
officers of the State Association and the presidents of the divisions. 

On March 22, 23, and 24 the annual circus will be given at 
the Pontiac Township High School at Pontiac, Illinois, under the 
direction of Glenn A. Haskin. A complete and varied program 
will be presented, beginning with the old-time circus tunes, in- 
cluding a grand opening in the form of a spectacle which will 
herald the entry of the circus queen and maids of honor, the 
cannon salute, the unveiling of the flag by the queen and the 
crowning ceremony, along with the circus opening by the ringmas- 
ter, drum and bugle corps, and other preliminaries. There will be 
spectacular and novelty events; lighted club maneuvers; a flashy 
display of sharpshooters; a company of cadets in formation finishing 
with taps; equilibristic feats of single, double, and triple tumbling 
routines; harlem strutters made up of the radio characters Amos 
and Andy & Co.; Egypt in all her splendor, combining dancing 
and pyramid formations; Alexander’s ragtime band; company of 
fearless performers on the apparatus—art, grace, and smoothness 
of acrobatic dancing and tumbling teams—capping it all a team of 
aerialists on trapeze and flying rings—a popular demand. There 
will be free movements in slow rhythmic line adagio routine— 
America’s first folk dance executed by boys—and the super- 
sensation of the circus, the school’s famous dancing teams who 
have featured numerous floor shows and won stage honors in 
contests performing as professionals. The grand finale will be a 
musical comedy with the fast stepping tappers in limelight doing 
Broadway’s latest hit and doing it in a big way. 

On April 6 the Galva Community School Physical Education 
Department will give its annual demonstration. This has grown to 
be quite an event in the minds of the community as it resembles 
somewhat the circus program worked out by Pontiac. The various 
dancing, tumbling, apparatus, club swinging teams of the high 
school have put on programs for local meetings and for various 
assemblies in nearby high schools. They also take part in the 
programs of district, county, and division meetings of various 
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civic organizations. This has welded the surround 
ties to the support of the school to such an exten 
high school with gymnasium fully equipped has been erected dur 
the depression and a solid community spirit prevails. Uring 
On April 13 the Princeton Township High School Prin 

Illinois, will hold its annual Patrons’ Night. In this Mee 
the school authorities plan to present the school program _ 
community. The program is made up of three parts, The oe 
torium program, 7:30 to 8:15, includes a welcome by the nia . 
pal, music by the high school band, dramatics by the detain 
of elocution, music by girls’ and boys’ glee clubs, and the ties 
song by the entire assembly. The second part consists of Senin 
and laboratory visits, 8:15 to 9:05. This period is further divided 
into four parts allowing patrons to visit four classes, The third 
part, 9:15 to 10:00, consists of gymnasium work by boys’ sad 
girls’ gymnasium classes. This takes up a portion of the regular 
class work and consists of free exercises, apparatus, floor and mat 
work, tumbling, and dancing. 
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Final and corrected copies of the Constitution of the Eastem 
District Society are ready for distribution. Copies have been sent 
to all state presidents and section chairmen and any member wish. 
ing a copy simply needs to write to the secretary—Grace E. Jones, 
High School, Summit, N. J. 

An interesting program has been planned for the mid-winter 
meeting of the Connecticut Physical Education Society. At this 
time the election of new state officers will also take place. 

Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education in New Jersey, delivered an address on the evening of 
January 30 before the Summit Medical Society. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, President of the 
Eastern District Society, spoke at the February meeting of the 
District of Columbia Physical Education Society. 

The Legislative Council of the Eastern District Society is made 
up of the Executive Committee, the state presidents, and the sec- 
tion chairmen. The following list of members was correct accord- 
ing to the records February 1, 1934. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Executive Committee 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, President, New York University, New York, NY. 
Mr. F. J. Gray, Vice-President, Administration Bldg., Springfield, 

Mass. 

Miss Grace E. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, High School, Summit, 

IN. J. 

Miss Marjorie Bouvé, Past President, 106 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Miss Bertha M. Schools, Member-at-Large, 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 

more, Md. 

State Presidents 
Mr. C. Harry Edwards, Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
Mr. Ralph D. Brackett, Public Schools, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Miss Marion Burns, High School, Leonai, N. J. 
Miss Neva L. Langworthy, Rhode Island College, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Harold Callowhill, 7 E. Mulberry St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Harry Nissen, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Ellis H. Champlin, 806 City Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Frances Foley, State Dept., Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Frederick Prosch, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Milton Hard, High School, Burlington, Vt. 
Miss Mary McCloskey, High School, Wilmington, Del. 
Section Chairmen 
Miss Elizabeth Bass, Camping, Wilton, Me. 
Miss Lois Decker, Dancing, Bridgewater S.T.C., Bridgewater, 

Mass. 

Mr. Walter Cox, Public Schools, Bureau Health Ed., Albany, N. Y. 
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Mr. James Stevens, Recreation, Bruce Park Club House, Green- 
* wich, Conn. ‘i 

Miss Helen McKinstry, Teacher Training, Russell Sage College, 


Troy; N. Y. 


Mr. Norman Fradd, Therapeutics, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


is “*" Burnett, Men’s Athletics, Administration Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. . 

Miss Wilhelmine Meisner, Women’s Athletics, 9816 Alstyne Ave., 

; Corona, L. I., N. Y. . 

Mr, Frank S. Lloyd, Research, N. Y. University, New York, N. Y. 

~4 Herman Norton, Health, Board of Education, 13 Fitshugh 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Solomon S. Lifson, Student, 946 Sherman Ave., New York, 


Mrs. Oliver Peterson, Private Schools, Winsor School, Pilgrim 
Road, Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Sally Biggane 

The Massachusetts State Physical Education Society held a 
dinner meeting at the Boston City Club on Friday evening, 
February 16, 1934, in connection with the State Conference of 
Physical Education Teachers which is offered by the State De- 
partment of Education each year. 

The meeting was a social one primarily. During and after the 
meeting, Professor Giauque of Boston University led the group 
in community songs. The President, Harry Nissen, announced 
the formation of three chapters of the society, namely: the Con- 
necticut Valley, the Worcester, and the Cape Chapters. The 
election of officers will take place at the May meeting which will 
be held outdoors at the recreation field of Boston University. 


The School Circus 


(Continued from Page 17) 

thing should be in readiness so that all or most of the 
performers can get into position quickly for the closing 
number. It is particularly important to get the perform- 
ance over in a hurry, once the last act is reached. A very 
important fact for the director to keep in mind through- 
out is to have the show so well organized that he, himself, 
can remain inconspicuous, and yet control the whole 
affair by the use of capable student assistants. 





| ene following program of last year’s Interscholastic 
Circus may offer some definite suggestions in addition 
to those already presented. The names of the performers 
have been omitted because of the limitations of space in 
this article, but in the actual program of any perform- 
ance the names should always be included. 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Interscholastic Circus 
University of Illinois 
The Armory 

Saturday Evening, May 20, 1933 

C. O. Jackson, Director 
M. D. ScHNELL ’33, Manager 
Assistant Managers, G. C. StirKa °34, N. P. BRENNER 734 
Sophomore Assistants, J. S. McCANNon 735, W. L. Epwarps °35 
A. A. Harpinec, Director of University Bands 
R. F. Dvorak, Assistant Director 


Judges 
A. T. HELBING F. A. RussELy J. H. REEepy 
G. T. Starrorp H. E, KENNEY P. D. CONVERSE 


Here you are, folks! Your eyes are about to be feasted with 
a presentation that is stupendous, marvelous, hair-raising, death- 
defying, exotic, kaleidoscopic! 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Non-Ladies and Non-Gentlemen, Kid- 
dies and Non-Kiddies, you are about to witness an evening’s en- 
tertainment by the World’s Greatest Amateur Circus! Amazing 
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and daring acts that will take your breath away, clowns and ani- 
mals that will make you rock with laughter, peanuts and candy 
that will make you cry for more, balloons that will carry you 
back to your childhood days—all are here for you to enjoy tonight. 

Step high, stoop low, leave your dignity outside, and look 
long and hard at the galaxy of events which are about to unfold 
before you! Sit tight and expect great things! 


Display No. 1—6:45 P. M. 
Marvelous presentation of stirring melody by the World’s Greatest 
College Band. 
Display No. 2—7:10 P. M. 
Grand Entry, presenting the glorious spectacle of our entire Com- 
pany, the most noted and gifted of its kind. 


Display No. 3—7:30 P. M. 


Gymnastics 
West Stage—Topple Troupe, Tumble Bugs 
West Center Stage—Heigh-ho Family, Bar Flies 
Center Ring—Swingum Boys, Kaleidoscopic Club Swingers and 
Baton Twirlers 
Hawaiian Horsemen 
East Center Stage—Ketchum Family, Non-Pareil Parallel Per- 
formers 

East Stage—Topsy-Turvy Troupe, Matchless Mat Marvels 
Gymnasics directed by H. D. Price. 

Display No. 4—7:40 P. M. 

Fraternity Acts and Knife Throwing 

West Center Stage—Beta Theta Pi: “Now and Then” 
Center Ring—Pierco, Dagger Tosser Extraordinary 
East Center Stage—Alpha Kappa Lambda: “The March of Time” 

Display No. 5—7:50 P. M. 

Rope Spinning, Slack Wire, Rhon Rads 

West Stage—Lopez Lariat Loopers, Astonishing Hemp Twirlers 
West Center Stage—Scandinavian Loose Wire Wizards 
Center Ring—Rhon Rads, The Wheels With Human Spokes 
East Center Stage—Bolivian Barbed Wire Equilibrists 
East Stage—Mexican Loop Twisters, They Know the Ropes 

(Continued on next page) 





A Better Position 


YOU CAN GET IT 





Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred dollars or 
more this summer. SO CAN YOU. Hundreds of others 
will secure a better position and a larger salary for next 
year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM. Complete in- 
formation and helpful suggestions will be mailed on 
receipt of a three cent stamp. Good positions are avail- 
able now in every state. They will soon be filled. 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 


1850 Downinc St. DENVER, COLO. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 





School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at our ex- 
pense, if speed is urgent. You will receive complete, free con- 
fidential reports by air mail within 36 hours. 








Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Display No. 6—8:00 P. M. 
Variety Balancing and Juggling 
West Stage—Mustafa Kemal Company, Oriental Jugglers 
West Center Stage—Scratchless Furniture Movers 
Center Ring—Flying Flagpole Sitter 
Clowns 
East Center Stage—Patagonian Steeple Jacks 
East Stage—Palooka Company, Occidental Trinket Tossers 
Display No. 7—8:10 P. M. 
Fraternity Acts 
West Center Stage—Lambda Chi Alpha: “Spirit of Mlinois” 
Center Ring—Phi Epsilon Pi: “Dueling Through the Ages” 
’ East Center Stage—Palaestra: “Wrestling, Past and Present” 
Display No. 8—8:20 P. M. 
Tap Dancing and Hand Balancing 
All Stages—McCristal’s High Steppers, Tap Dancers DeLuxe 
Center Ring—High Handy Handlers 
Dancing directed by K. J. McCristal. 
Display No. 9—8:30 P. M. 
Novelty Gymnastics and Tight Wire 
West Stage—Laconian Ladder Leapers 
West Center Stage—Holy Rollers, and Cracko, Bull Whips 
Center Ring—American Tight Wire Wonders 
Benedicto, the Boneless Man 
East Center Stage—Globe Trotters, and Snappo, Bull Whip 
East Stage—Peruvian Step Ladder Steppers 
West End—Arabian Trampolene Jumpers 
Display No. 10—8:40 P. M. 
Gymnastics and Clowns 
West Stage—Clowning Clowns Clowning 
West Center Stage—A frican Elephant Leapers 
Center Ring—Hand to Hand Hoisters 
East Center Stage—Turkish Tiger Tumblers 
East Stage—Clowning Clowns Clowning 
Gymnastics directed by H. D. Price. 
Display No. 11—8:50 P. M. 
Aerial Gymnastics 
Casting Bars at West End—The Baron Family, Flying Dutchmen 
Display No. 12—9:00 P. M. 
Acrobatics and Teeter Board 
West Stage—Acrobatics 
West Center Stage—Acrobatics 
Center Ring—Up and Down Family, Teeter Board Tossers 
East Center Stage—Acrobatics 
East Stage—Acrobatics 
Back Handsprings and Hand Walking 
Directed by F. T. Burt. 
Display No. 13—9:10 P. M. 
Pyramids 
Pyramids at East End—Egvptian Pyramid Builders 
Adagio Posing 
Fearless Fire Twirlers, Clubs, Ropes, and Batons 
THE SLIDE FOR LIFE!—Mr. X, The Man of Mystery. 
Pyramids directed by F. T. Burt. 
Circus Awards, 1932 
Medals awarded to seniors participating in two or more 
annual performances 
(names are listed) 


Winners, 1932 

Fraternity Acts 
1st place: Alpha Kappa Lambda 2nd place: Delta Theta Phi 
It is necessary to include just a word of explanation 
concerning some of the numbers in the program just 
given. Display No. 3, ‘““Gymnastics,” includes tumbling, 
high bar, parallel bar, and horse work. Display No. 6, 
“Variety Balancers and Juggling,’ includes table and 
chair balancing, stair walking, a perch pole act, and jug- 
gling. Display No. 9, “Novelty Gymnastics and Tight 
Wire,” includes rolling globes, Australian bull whips, 
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ladder balancing, and contortionist work. The Acts Ug, 
ally run seven to eight minutes with two minutes allows 
for the moving of equipment, during which time 4, 
clowns do most of their stunts. 

A single sheet, either printed or mimeographed. wil 
undoubtedly serve the purpose for the high school ot 
gram, although it is possible to make the program mop 
elaborate and include advertisements of local merchant: 
and friends of the school. In any case this can improv; 
and grow with the circus. 


N CONCLUSION, do not make the mistake of attempt. 
ing too much at first. The most successful perfor, 
ances in high schools, such as those given at Pontiac, ]Ij. 
nois, and Ironwood, Michigan, are those built from q, 
perience; i.e., they started with a small, relatively simple 
circus, to which new stunts and features were added fron 
year to year. The circus at the University of Iino 
is today a vastly different show than the one presente 
nearly three decades ago, largely because it represen 
twenty-seven years of cumulative experience. If eag 
succeeding show which you stage does not show som 
improvement, you as the director cannot possibly ge 
the greatest thrill and satisfaction out of your exper. 
ences. 
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The Exceptional Child 


(Continued from Page 23) 

the high percentage of lost, crippled, and unrecognized 
brain power. A true democracy is supposed to offer each 
citizen opportunity for full self-development. It is based 
upon the principles enunciated by one of the world’s 
great social thinkers, who in effect said: “Unto each one 
according to his fundamental needs,” and “From each 
one according to his native capacity.” The child of ex- 
ceptional intellect is a challenge to modern society. He 
or she is the unfashioned tool of social destiny. In and 
through him alone, lies hope. What is physical educa- 
tion doing about it upon a broad and adequate scale 
which promises effective results? 

Physical training now holds the center of the stage. 
Physical education is still in the offing. But genuine 
physical education as a method and a goal is a realizable 
attainment, and if or when it comes, it will be one of 
the most important implements in the field of human 
engineering. 





What to Do When Unemployed 


(Continued from Page 11) 

like a full-time job, but a combination of them can make 
for a very busy life. My own case is an example. Dur- 
ing this winter, I have run a girl scout troop and a Girl 
Reserve club; I have guarded a pool, and received div- 
ing lessons in exchange; I have learned to type; had a 
private pupil for corrective exercises; studied general 
science and psychology; and planned a playground for 
the C.W.A. I have.earned very little money, but I feel 
that the year has not been wasted so far. In fact, I have 
several other projects which I hope to accomplish before 
the summer. So I feel very strongly that a time of un- 
employment need not be a complete disaster, but can 
prove instead a great opportunity to discover and make 
use of one’s own undeveloped talents and interests, and 
the resources of one’s community. The activities which 
I have mentioned do not by any means cover the field 
of possibilities—many others will be suggested by an 
individual’s own interests and situation. But it is hoped 
that even this incomplete survey may be of some con- 
structive assistance, not only to my fellow idlers, but to 
the various ‘agencies which might be able to use their 
services and help them in their professional efforts. 
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Mental Hygiene for Teachers 


(Continued from Page 7) 
infinitely more cruel to a child than any corporal punish- 
ment that could be administered. At the same time, the 
most damnable situation, to me, is where a parent or 
teacher dickers with an incorrigible child to be good. 
I ask you, must goodness and righteousness kneel before 
the forces of evil and plead? 


ND lastly, I return to my favorite theme again, 
namely struggle. Do not struggle too hard with 
your pupils’ problems. You deprive them of their birth- 
right—the chance to solve their own problems. You can- 
not keep a child in eiderdown all his life. You may ad- 
vise, sympathize, and encourage, but you cannot grow 
for the child. I have an outstanding example of this type 
that I am going to present in brevity. 

Some eight years ago, a boy was sent to our school, 
who had previously developed a defense mechanism of 
not talking to anyone in the school, including all chil- 
dren. Doctors, psychiatrists, and social workers were con- 
sulted, the boy was tested for intelligence, but he would 
only respond to motor tests; and in order to make some 
sort of a disposition of the case, the boy was finally sent 
to Seguin School, a school for God’s children with clip- 
ped wings, in the hopes that teachers with a nose for 
trouble might achieve something. For two years this boy 
remained in a custodial class, never once opening his 
lips to talk. His only way of communication was by writ- 
ing. And strange to say, his attendance record was about 
perfect. His good teacher struggled valiantly with him, 
favored him, bribed him, but to no avail. The best you 
could get out of him was a big grin. The famous Dr. 
Adler came to Cincinnati, and the boy and his problem 
were presented to him. But Maurice, for that was his 
name, had no more respect for a doctor than he had for 
an undergraduate. The following year he was placed in 
another grade lest he be taken for one of the fixtures, 
and again his most excellent teacher struggled to achieve 
what seemed to be the impossible. The principal, too, 
utilized some tactics of her own, but another year passed 
without event. 

The next year, his fourth in Seguin School alone, was 
my pleasure. I had been eye witness to much of the 
previous struggling, and decided I would pursue an oppo- 
site course. I would treat Maurice like any other pupil, 
and if I called upon him to recite, and he failed to do 
so, I would show no concern. Things move pretty fast 
in a class of healthy youngsters, and more than once, 
I thought I noticed Maurice showing a desire to partici- 
pate in some of the activities. I could see that my in- 
difference was getting results, but it takes a real motive 
to break down an inhibition of such long standing. But 
heaven was on my side, for just after the Thanksgiving 
holidays, some member of the class raised the topic of 
contracts, and it caused me to think of a contract between 
Maurice and myself, he promising to say “Merry Christ- 
mas” to me the last day of school before Christmas vaca- 
tion. The class thought it a capital idea, and Maurice 
nodded his willingness. He signed the contract in the 
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presence of another teacher as witness, a gold sea] 

borrowed from one of my diplomas, the contract Posted 
the whole thing a dignified but enjoyable affair. Maurice: 
classmates soon forgot it, they had anticipated too Po 
In the meantime, I gave a few indirect lessons on the 


cal day arrived, and then the critical moment, wher 
Maurice and I were left alone in the room. Taking down 
the contract, I approached him—said, “Merry Christ 

Maurice,” and he politely replied “Merry Christmas, Mr 
West.” In less than a half minute an inhibition of be 
years standing was completely broken. Maurice has 
talked as freely as anyone since that eventful time and 
on the last occasion of our meeting, I had to admonish 
him not to talk too much, for he is now twenty-one. jy 
love with a girl, and out of a job. 

To be sure this is an unusual case, but it illustrate 
perfectly what I said about struggling too much for the 
pupil’s sake. The problem was most unusual, but the 
cure was anything but that. Had I gone to great pains 
and scientific approach, and solved the problem, I might 
have won fame for myself. As it was, I used comm 
sense and have remained in obscurity. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that the individual 
boiling with desires is the normal individual. Only by 
becoming accustomed to taking a certain number of hard 
knocks and to dealing with unpleasant situations, cap 
you become emotionally desensitized and toughened. 





Strength-Testing Literature 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of well-nigh supreme importance to the evolutions of the 
new states now developing. Mussolini and Stalin pro 
mote physical exercise to develop a healthy (physically 
robust) citizenry. Hitler, in Mein Kampf, insists that 
education in the new Germany must lay stress first on 
strong physique. 

The statement in italics in D. B. Diel’s contribution 
to the symposium: Physiological Health ** is of the very 
greatest significance: “ .... the capacity of an individual 
for work (what is this capacity if not muscular power) 
is a useful measure of his health.” 

When the Industrial Fatigue Research Board of the 
British Medical Research Council wished to measure | 
fatigue in industry and the optimum load for wome 
workers, they used dynamometer tests of strength almost 
exclusively in their experimentation.** Their report is 
a splendid example of thorough statistical analysis, which 
abundantly deserves the attention of physical educators 
as well as industrialists. 

That physical educators will be called on more and 
more to increase pupils’ health is revealed by each new 
report of conditions in the medical field.2* The plain 





**D. B. Diel, “Interpretations of Physical Education,” Physio 
logical Health, IV (1933), 30. 

27 BE. P. Cathcart, et al., The Physique of Women in Industry, 1921. 

8 See particularly Health and Environment by Edgar Sydenstricket, 
a Recent Social Trends Monograph, 1933, and Medical Care for th 
American People, the final report of President Hoover’s Committee 0 
the Costs of Medical Care, 1932. 
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that physicians, nurses, public health services, 
ital organizations are not now keeping abreast 
of the nation’s health problems. Even if they were, they 

,i]] would only serve 2 to 3 per cent of the population, 
“hiely preventing these from losing their lives before 
reaching nature’s appointed span. Who is to care for the 
30 to 40 per cent whose health is regularly below normal, 
and steadily slipping down the scale, if not physical 
educators? ; a ; 

And what is health? “Capacity for activity, capacity 
for work,” “capacity of the body to sustain adaptive 
effort,” “ability to carry through an ordinary day’s 
activity with no significant drain on his reserve of energy 
and with little fatigue” are examples of the most recent 
definitions by physiologists, physicians, and educators. 
This is abundantly muscular power and coordination, 
which are measured most objectively, reliably, economi- 
cally, and interestingly to subjects by the simplest forms 
of strength tests. 

Let us add a corollary to William of Occam’s four- 
teenth century Law of Parsimony: Entia non sunt multi- 
plicanda praeter necessitatem (it is scientifically im- 
proper to set up more than one hypothesis at once to 
explain a phenomenon). Our corollary might be: Jt is 
more profitable to use the simplest tests of any particular 
function than to devise a multiplicity of more compli- 
cated alternatives. The writer urges once more that 
physical educators who wish to measure physical fitness, 
gross physical powers, or general motor ability—the 
qualities of character which are most affected by large- 
muscle activity—cleave as closely to strength tests and 
techniques as possible, spending their resources in re- 
searches which use these, rather than seeking ad infin- 
itum for alternative tools of measurement. 


fact is 
and hosp’ 
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Restoring the Apparently Dead 


(Continued from Page 47) 
where the operator and patient are about equal in weight, 
full pressure may be applied. When operating on young 
children, say from three to seven years, the actions of 
pressure and release may be increased to twenty a min- 
ute, only applying about a quarter of the weight of the 
operator on the hands for pressure. 

In operating on babies that have been smothered or 
when animation has been suspended from other causes, 
the action may be increased to thirty a minute with very 
little pressure. 





Health Supervisory Activities 


(Continued from Page 51) 
with parents, use of health courses of study intelligently, 
and cooperation with health authorities in controlling 
contagion. 

7. The least frequently mentioned obligations of the 
teacher are: to take an interest in the pupil, to be cour- 
teous to the pupil as to an adult, and to provide oppor- 
tunities for desirable afternoon and vacation programs 
for pupils. 
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The Silhouetteograph 


(Continued from Page 49) 





The equipment used in getting these silhouetteographs 
is a silhouetteograph camera, a screen made of architect's 
tracing linen fastened to a frame or to a curtain roq in 
feet by seven, two five-hundred watt lamps on Standards 
bromide paper, trays, developer, and fixing bath, After 
using this equipment at Arnold School for the Past fey 
years, we found that black and white images did not give 
all the detail we desired. With the cooperation of the 
Children’s Clinic at Sewickley, additional lighting was 
brought in with very gratifying results. 

The subject is placed on a small elevation in front o 
the screen. The two five-hundred watt lamps are placa 
in back of the screen so that there is a diffused light 
shining through the entire length of the screen. Ad¢. 
tional lights in front of the subject are used to throy 
light upon the body so that curves and muscular outlines 
can be observed. This light makes it possible to observe 
not only spinal deviations but also the irregularities jy 
the height of the shoulders and hips as well as pronation 
of the feet or improper foot position. The camera js 
placed about twelve feet in front of the subject, and the 
subject wears swimming trunks only, so that most of 
the body will be brought out in the picture. 

Two examinations are given each student each school 
year, four exposures being taken at each examination, 
In the first exposure the subject is told to assume a 
natural position in profile. In the second he is faced 
away from the camera so that a check can be made on 
spinal deviations, shoulder and hip levels, and foot weak- 
ness (pronation). In the third exposure he is told to 
stand in profile in his very best position. For the fourth 
picture, the subject is placed in correct position by manip- 
ulation of the various parts of the body which are not 
aligned in a manner which is conducive of good body 
mechanics. The resulting picture is of course, negative, 
as the paper takes the place of the film. Caution should 
then be exercised so as not to confuse the right with the 
left. 

This process is not expensive and gives excellent detail 
of every part of the body structure. The paper costs 
between 1 and 2 cents a sheet (4 exposures), and the 
cost of the developer and fixing bath is about $.50 for 
200 pictures. If additional prints are desired, the original 
silhouetteograph is sufficiently clear to warrant the use 
of the photostat. The initial expense for the camera and 
accessories is, of course, the greatest and amounts to 
about $145. 

The silhouetteograph then is the result of long years of 
experimenting in recording accurate data on body mechan- 
ics or posture. It is inexpensive and yet accurate in every 
detail and serves as a permanent record for the instructor 
as well as a subconscious stimulus to the pupil in case 
there is an evident deviation in body balance. Further- 
more, it affords a starting place for a program of correc- 
tive exercises. The instructor can prescribe directly from 
the picture rather than from an inaccurate tracing 0 
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, the visual image of a boy reporting to him with 
we of his body covered so that body mechanic weak- 
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nesses are obliterated. 





Things to Forgetin Health Teaching 


(Continued from Page 19) 


left in the tin can after the can is opened. There is no 
health reason why the food should not remain in the 
can as well after opening as before unless it be from the 
danger of cutting the hand upon sharp edges of tin. 

Germs Will Get You.—The discovery that living or- 
canisms cause disease and the ubiquitous nature of germs 
resulted in unjustifiable fears in some people. The public 
jailed to realize that the possibility of contracting a 
disease from germs does not justify the extreme cleanli- 
ness, isolation, and needless precautions often taken. 
Further discoveries showed that we build up protection 
against dangerous germs by frequent contacts with the 
milder forms. 

Skin Scales and Contagion.—One hears now and then 
of acase of scarlet fever, for instance, explained as con- 
tracted from the toys, clothing, or bedding stored for 
months after the disease in another child. This idea and 
the notion that the skin scales from scarlet fever or 
measles are in themselves dangerous meets with no justi- 
fication. The patient may be contagious even during the 
scaling stage but it is in the moist discharges from the 
nose and throat that the disease organisms are believed 
to live, and from which they spread directly or are car- 
ried. | 

Emphasis upon Milk.—While not in the same category 
as the above items this needs a warning. Scientific stud- 
ies within the last two decades have confirmed common 
sense observations that milk is the most nearly perfect 
food, particularly for young growing persons. Milk con- 
tains practically all food essentials, and its use should 
be promoted for children but with a full realization that 
milk protein acts more or less as a poison for about one- 
third of all people. It produces various symptoms in 
these susceptible children and adults as well. In children 
eczema, hives, sometimes asthma, and gastro-intestinal 
symptoms are sometimes so produced. 


Other unwarranted general health ideas which should 
be allowed to die are: the taboo of fried or highly sea- 
soned food; the overemphasis upon rough, hard, and 
bulky foods; emphasis upon cleaning the gums and 
tongue; the coated tongue as an indication of inadequate 
bowel elimination; the uncritical assumption that certain 
foods do not agree with one; and various versions of the 
idea that certain positions in bed are better than others. 


For some persons this presentation may suggest that 
there is nothing in personal hygiene worth teaching. 
Such persons may be assured that there is so much health 
teaching of value that no time should be wasted upon the 
useless or harmful. A paper soon to be published in this 
journal will indicate the types of personal health subject 
matter that should be taught. 
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Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics. Bulletin, 1932, No. 
17, Monograph No. 27. P. Roy Brammell. (United States 
Department of The Interior, Office of Education) 143 pages. 
10 cents. 

This monograph, together with No. 28—Health Work and 
Physical Education—by the same author, comprise the two 
treatises of the series included in the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education which hold special interest for physical educators. 
The study is thorough and comprehensive. The detailed informa- 
tion and tabulations will insure its extensive use for reference. 
The concluding paragraph of the author’s summary is significant 
and merits quotation in even such a brief notice as this one. 

“When the complete data for intramural and _ interscholastic 
athletics presented in this report are scanned in the large, one has 
the feeling that the general program of intramural sports is in 
the process of establishment, while the program of interscholastic 
athletics is in the process of adjustment. Both are being appraised 
in the light of educational outcomes, and, rightly selected and ad- 
ministered, both are felt to contain definite educational values. The 
schools in this study which seem to be setting the pace in this 
field are headed definitely in the direction of dovetailing these 
activities and making both of them parts of a larger program 
which includes not only them, but also the health work in the 
schools and the work in physical education.” 


The State and Higher Education, Phases of Their Relation- 
ship. Fred J. Kelly and John H. McNeely. (The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education, Department of the Inte- 
rior, 1933) 282 pages. 

More than half of this study, Part I, is concerned with an 
analysis of the “Control and Curricular Offerings” of the state 
schools in ten selected states. In Part II the trend toward uni- 
fied control is also treated from the viewpoint of the histories of 
this movement in the various states, while in Part III an exhaus- 
tive analysis by means of tables compiled from 1930 census figures 
points out the “Significant Variations by States.” Fred J. Kelly 
and John H. McNeely are Chief and Research Assistant, respec- 
tively, of the Division of Colleges and Professional Schools in 
the United States Office of Education. Their book is introduced 
by Howard J. Savage, Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. Offices of the two powerful forces 
in education which these men represent made the publication 
possible. It should become a “handbook” of educators and legis- 
lators everywhere who are concerned with “The State and Higher 
Education.” 


Bibliography of School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. 
Part II. Henry Lester Smith and Forest Ruby Noffsinger. 
(Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana University, 1933) 
183 pages. 50 cents. 

Published as a bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, Part II of this bibliography 
is an extension of the work covered previous to October, 1927, 
by Mr. Smith and Leo M. Chamberlain. Part II brings the 
references through April, 1932, and Part III is in preparation. 
The books of the series may be used together, as there is no 
repetition of references. To one unfamiliar with the scope of 
such a work as this, a glance at the contents is sufficient to 
arouse interest. One may find references on subjects as broad 
as, “Historical Development and Modern Characteristics of Amer- 
ican School Architecture,” or as narrow as, “Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards,” and “Visual Education Equipment.” ‘“Cafe- 
teria” and “Acoustics” references will be found in their special 
sections. Physical education teachers will find their own interests 
served in “The Playground, Athletic Field, Field ‘House, and 
Stadium,” “The Gymnasium and Its Accessories,” “The Swim- 
ming Pool,” and “The Playroom.” 
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Our Children. A Handbook for Parents. Doroth 
Fisher and Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, Editors, 7 a 
and Sponsored by the Child Study Association of Pe me 
(The Viking Press, 1932) 348 pages. $2.75, = 
Our Children is the answer to actual questions 

of parents. For a period of several years these 

and classified by the Child Study Association, and 
the outgrowth of a wish to answer them for every 
are five main divisions in the volume in which 

Growth and Development,” “The Child in the Heme 

in the School,” and “The Child in the Outside World” 

topics discussed. Twenty-nine experts have answered . “4 

quently asked questions, each group of which has been lit ol 

the opening pages of the several divisions. It has been ie 

of the Association through its book “to say the final word pon 
children in the world of today, and to serve as a sean, 
up-to-date tool for every parent and teacher.” —_ 


Better Citizenship for Little Americans. Edith Wilhelmin: 
Lawson. (Beckley-Cardy Company, 1933) 176 pages, 70 i: 
This little book is a “Citizenship Reader” for second and thir 

grades. In a variety of simple, pointed stories are taught such “4 

tues for small citizens as neatness and thrift. Titles indicate th 

plan of the course: “Good Citizens Take Care” (The Use of Ms 

terials) ; “Pennies and Nickels, Dimes and Dollars” (The Use é 

Money) ; and “Minutes and Hours, Days and Years” (The Us ; 

Time). The reading material is supplemented by a usefyl lst ¢ 

topics for oral composition. 
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